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N this  our  50th  year  and  the  penultimate  issue  of  the  Journal  we  present  several 
special  features  designed  to  be  of  lasting  interest,  beginning  with  a history  of  the 
founding  of  EPS  written  in  1963  for  No.  79  by  one  who  was  there  at  the  beginning 


and  who  remained  a stalwart  student  in  the  field  until  his  death: 


The  Origins  of  The  Essay-Proof  Society 

by  THOMAS  F.  MORRIS 

A fifth  of  a century  has  passed  since  The  Essay-Proof  Society  was  founded.  As  we  proudly 
celebrate  this  event  in  1963,  it  is  fitting  that  we  review  some  of  the  early  and  signal  achievements 
of  our  Society,  and  give  due  recognition  to  many  of  its  charter  members,  who  then  and  have 
since  participated  in  the  Society’s  interests  and  welfare.  To  these  members  we  desire  to  extend 
our  deepest  gratitude. 

Our  original  objective  was  to  bring  together  a nucleus  of  collectors  who  were  interested  in 
the  collection  of  essays  and  proofs  and  the  historical  background  of  stamps  and  paper  money 
of  all  nations,  and  to  provide  some  means  of  sharing  knowledge  on  these  subjects  with  others. 
This  purpose  was  fulfilled  by  the  creation  of  the  Society’s  Journal,  the  first  issue  of  which  was 
published  in  January  1944,  approximately  three  months  after  the  founding  of  the  Society.  Since 
then  78  quarterly  Journals  have  been  published.  We  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  their  contents 
have  been  enthusiastically  received,  with  most  favorable  comment  from  all  branches  of  phi- 
lately and  numismatics  throughout  the  world. 

We  shall  retrace  our  steps  to  the  Society’s  beginning  in  1943  and  the  circumstances  which 
brought  it  about.  Many  ardent  philatelists  had  previously  formed  extensive  collections  of  essays 
and  proofs  and  had  won  high  awards  in  stamp  exhibitions.  With  this  recognition  it  became 
apparent  that  there  was  real  need  for  such  a group  to  establish  itself  in  this  specialized  field  by 
organized  procedures. 

Thus  it  was  that  on  October  27,  1943,  a small  interested  group  met  at  the  Collectors  Club 
in  New  York  and  took  the  required  steps  for  the  formation  of  the  Society.  The  17  members 
attending  that  meeting,  some  of  whose  names  are  still  on  the  Society’s  roster,  can  recall  the  tire- 
less effort  put  forth  by  Dr.  Clarence  W.  Brazer  to  bring  together  all  essay  and  proof  collectors 
into  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  “the  promotion  of  collecting  and  study  of  essays  and 
proofs  of  stamps  and  paper  money  of  all  nations,  the  encouragement  of  research,  the  dissemina- 
tion of  literary  and  historical  information  thereon,”  etc. 

Dr.  Brazer  was  the  architect  of  the  Society  as  we  know  it  today  and  was  throughout  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  the  mainspring  and  patriarch  of  our  organization.  He  was  recognized 
as  the  supreme  authority  because  of  his  exhaustive  study  in  this  specialized  field.  We  revere  his 
memory  for  the  many  contributions  he  rendered  the  Society. 

Returning  briefly  to  the  organizational  meeting,  we  find  that  the  persons  attending  were: 
Messrs.  Gros,  Morris,  Brazer,  Rich,  Zervas,  Kehr,  Bloch,  Rosell,  Colby,  Smeltzer,  Ohlman, 
Glaser,  Coppersmith,  Staecker,  Myer,  Reeves,  and  Ehrenberg. 

The  Society’s  first  Board  of  Directors  elected  at  that  meeting  consisted  of  Messrs.  Zervas, 
Sisson,  Smeltzer,  Clark,  Myer,  Rich,  Costales,  Hennan,  Morris,  Brazer,  Rosell,  and  Mitchell. 
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As  evidence  of  their  interest,  certain  members  had  previously  contributed  sums  of  money, 
amounting  to  $314,  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 

Chester  A.  Smeltzer  was  elected  the  Society’s  first  president.  High  tribute  should  be 
accorded  him  for  his  devotion,  guidance,  and  generosity  in  the  early  and  later  years  of  his 
presidency.  He  was  the  embodiment  of  strength  all  through  the  years  he  led  the  Society.  Such 
leadership  will  always  be  remembered  by  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him. 

Our  early  history  cannot  be  written  without  also  rendering  high  praise  to  our  first  secre- 
tary, the  late  Stephen  G.  Rich.  His  experience  in  record-keeping  and  procedures  were  of  real 
help  to  the  Society.  His  unusual  knowledge  of  philatelic  subjects  was  always  available  to  those 
who  sought  his  assistance  on  complex  problems. 

Thomas  F.  Morris  was  elected  treasurer  and  served  in  that  office  for  a number  of  years. 

Following  organization  on  January  1,  1944,  the  Society  had  a membership  of  120. 

We  may  well  inquire  why  the  Journal,  from  the  outset,  achieved  such  a high  rating  in 
philatelic  journalism.  The  answer  is  the  quality  of  its  editorship. 

Many  years  of  study  and  research  were  required  to  obtain  the  answers  to  the  scores  of  per- 
plexing questions  about  the  essays  for  the  Postmasters’  Provisionals  and  those  prepared  for  the 
Post  Office  Department  after  1847.  There  was  no  one  who  delved  into  the  subject  with  more 
intense  interest  and  with  greater  knowledge  than  Dr.  Brazer,  and  no  one  better  qualified  to 
become  the  first  editor  of  the  Journal  than  he. 

Dr.  Brazer  had  absorbed  every  bit  of  data  previously  published  by  Tiffany  and  Mason, 
along  with  the  results  of  his  own  investigations.  In  1941  he  had  prepared  and  published  through 
the  Handbook  Committee  of  the  American  Philatelic  Society  the  definitive  work,  Essays  for 
U.S.  Adhesive  Postage  Stamps. 

The  Earl  of  Crawford’s  extensive  collection  of  essays  and  proofs  owned  by  the  Nassau 
Stamp  Co.  was  of  great  assistance  in  its  preparation.  Other  investigations  took  Dr.  Brazer  to 
Washington  on  several  occasions.  Together  with  a secretary  to  take  down  notes,  he  was  given 
access  to  the  earliest  records  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  With  such  a vast  amount  of  refer- 
ence material  at  hand  he  was  able  to  write  authoritatively  on  subjects  not  previously  known. 
The  fruits  of  this  research  he  then  generously  gave  to  the  Journal  for  the  edification  of  its 
readers. 

Others  were  called  upon  for  articles  on  their  special  interests  for  the  first  four  years  of  the 
Journal.  The  combined  results  gave  the  publication  strength  and  distinction  in  our  field  of 
endeavor. 

These  early  Journals  (1943-44)  carried  many  informative  articles  on  essays  and  proofs  of 
both  United  States  and  foreign  adhesives;  biographies  of  bank  note  men;  an  historical  catalog 
of  essays  and  proofs  of  stamps  and  postal  cards;  reports  of  meetings  of  newly  formed  Chapters; 
stamps  and  paper  money;  and  President  Smeltzer’s  “Transmitter,”  through  which  were  carried 
words  of  wisdom,  messages  of  good  will,  and  helpful  suggestions  for  the  betterment  of  the 
Society. 

It  was  through  these  initial  efforts  to  share  with  others  the  knowledge  gained  through  study 
and  research  that  the  Society  and  the  Journal  became  successful  ventures. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  calendar  year  (December  31,  1944),  our  membership  had  increased 
to  329,  and  our  financial  status  was  good.  In  20  years  we  have  travelled  a great  distance.  We  have 
retained  in  our  membership  nearly  all  of  our  Charter  Members.  The  material  carried  under 
several  editors  retains  its  high  standard  of  excellence.  Our  financial  resources  are  such  that  we 
can  continue  to  publish  the  Journal  and  serve  the  worlds  of  philately  and  numismatics  as  faith- 
fully as  ever. 
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The  Intellectual  Legacy  of 
The  Essay-Proof  Journal 

by  BARBARA  R.  MUELLER 

(The  following  is  the  essence  of  an  article  I wrote  at  the  request  of  Ken  Lawrence,  editor  of  The  Philatelic 
Communicator,  journal  of  the  Writers  Unit  30  of  APS,  for  his  first  quarter  1993  issue.  It  is  reprinted  here 
with  slight  modifications  and  minor  corrections  to  make  it  more  appropriate  specifically  for  our  Journal 
and  Society  members.) 

N 1993,  The  Essay-Proof  Journal  enters  its  fiftieth  volume,  still  a quality,  profes- 
sionally-printed quarterly  in  substantially  the  same  format  and  with  the  same  look  as  Vol. 

1,  No.  1,  issued  in  1944.  Throughout  this  half  century,  six  editors  (Clarence  Brazer,  Julian 

Blanchard,  P.H.  Thorp,  Edith  Faulstich,  David  Lidman,  and  myself)  have  struggled  to  maintain 
its  status  as  a scholarly  publication  during  great  changes  in  philately  itself.  Its  thrust  has  always 
been  the  study  of  the  artistic  and  historical  background  of  stamps.  Paper  currency  was  added 
to  the  mix  almost  from  the  start  because  of  common  connections  between  the  two  by  virtue  of 
shared  designs  and  producers.  All  this  has  been  carried  out  by  a dedicated  group  that  never 
approached  the  thousand  mark  but  usually  numbered  half  that  membership.  It  seems  that  there 
have  always  been  willing,  generous,  usually  anonymous  contributors  to  pick  up  the  deficits 
when  necessary  as  a service  to  philately. 

The  Journal  has  reflected  the  conservatism  of  the  sponsoring  Essay-Proof  Society,  even 
shunning  innovation  in  typography  and  layout.  This  has  resulted  in  a continuity  of  appearance 
that  members  seem  to  treasure.  Efforts  to  “modernize”  or  even  economize  are  always  shot  down 
with  pleas  for  maintaining  uniformity  as  a sort  of  emotional  link  to  the  past. 

The  numismatic  influence  on  EPJ,  that  in  my  opinion  eventually  resulted  in  the  decline  of 
the  Society,  was  felt  from  the  very  beginning,  although  founding  father  Clarence  Brazer  himself 
was  interested  in  currency  only  marginally.  The  attraction  for  him  lay  in  the  men,  their  com- 
panies, and  their  art,  first  evidenced  through  the  production  of  paper  money,  and  then  in  the 
1840s,  in  postage  stamps.  And  while  he  lived,  the  numismatic  segment  never  gained  ascendency; 
he  kept  it  in  its  place,  as  it  were. 

But  other  influential  members  like  Thomas  F.  Morris,  Jr.  and  Dr.  Julian  Blanchard,  the  lat- 
ter eventually  heading  the  Society,  contributed  numismatic  articles  from  the  outset.  Their  bene- 
ficial work  was  almost  academic  in  quality  but  uninteresting  to  many  philatelic  members.  I 
joined  EPS  in  1956  and  as  the  years  passed  I,  too,  became  increasingly  irritated  by  the  heavy 
numismatic  slant  of  their  articles,  which  were  Greek  to  me  at  the  time.  Indeed,  when  I became 
editor  in  1963  and  was  given  several  numismatic  manuscripts  and  reprints,  I was  hard  pressed 
to  edit  them  because,  as  I said,  all  I knew  about  paper  money  was  how  to  spend  it! 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  numismatic  content  of  EPJ  is  a treasure  to  be  mined  by  philatelic  stu- 
dents seeking  more  knowledge  about  traditional  intaglio  printing  processes  and  their  effect  on 
stamps.  That  content  may  be  divided  into  three  categories— reprints  of  rare,  out-of-print,  Nth 
century  treatises  on  bank  note  engraving;  biographies/autobiographies  of  famous  designers  and 
engravers;  and  original  studies  about  specific  issues  of  paper  money,  especially  their  vignettes 
as  related  to  stamp  design. 

One  of  the  reprints  which  troubled  me  greatly  at  the  beginning  of  my  editorship  was  Cycloi- 
dal Configurations  or  The  Harvest  of  Counterfeiters  by  the  maverick  American  engraver  Water- 
man Lily  Ormsby.  “What  the  dickens  is  a cycloidal  configuration,”  I wondered,  as  I tried  to 
process  the  manuscript  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Blanchard.  (It’s  an  outdated  term  for  mechanically 
engraved  patterns,  such  as  “lathework.”)  Another  Ormsby  work,  simply  titled  Bank  Note 
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Engraving , ran  in  six  installments  in  1957-58,  while  “counterfeit  detectors,”  19th  century  hand- 
books that  helped  businessmen  sort  out  real  money  from  fake,  were  reprinted  complete  with 
plates  as  recently  as  1990. 

Most  such  numismatic  works  were  serialized,  usually  over  the  course  of  many  issues.  Seri- 
alization is  characteristic  of  EPJ,  including  original  articles  but  most  especially  catalog-type 
listings.  Indeed,  one  of  the  original  purposes  of  the  Journal  was  to  carry  on  the  cataloging  work 
begun  by  Brazer  with  the  publication  of  his  Essays  for  U.S.  Adhesive  Postage  Stamps  in  1941. 
BNA  specialists  are  familiar  with  the  many  listings  of  essays  and  proofs  of  their  area  which 
eventually  culminated  in  the  200-page  book  The  Essays  and  Proofs  of  British  North  America  by 
Kenneth  Minuse  and  Robert  H.  Pratt. 

Not  so  many  are  familiar  with  a truly  spectacular  work  of  breathtaking  dimensions  which 
began  in  the  very  first  issue— ‘U.S.  Postal  Card  Essays  and  Proofs.”  Initially  written  by  Brazer 
and  then  by  George  Slawson,  this  series  ran  in  35  issues,  over  25  years,  although  not  all  consecu- 
tive. It  is  a shame  that  this  series  has  not  been  reprinted  in  book  form.  Members  of  the  United 
Postal  Stationery  Society  have  expressed  interest  in  such  a project  but  the  lack  of  the  original 
artwork  and  photos  has  stymied  them. 

Another  little-known  serialization  dealt  with  Swiss  essays  and  proofs,  written  by  George 
Caldwell  over  a span  of  37  issues.  And  like  the  postal  card  catalog,  these  Swiss  installments  were 
not  just  one  or  two  pages  each  but  usually  ran  to  five  or  more.  The  58  installments  of  the  Sol 
Glass  chronicle  of  contemporary  U.S.  essays,  models,  and  proofs,  on  the  other  hand,  usually 
took  only  a page  or  two,  if  that  much.  Fred  Scheuren’s  “essay-proof  history  of  the  1869  issue” 
ran  in  nine  sections  before  its  eventual  publication  in  book  form  in  1974  by  the  Collectors  Club 
of  Chicago. 

Cooperatively  financed  between  EPS  and  the  author  was  The  Life  and  Work  of  Thomas  F. 
Morris,  1852-1898,  the  19th  century  U.S.  stamp  and  bank  note  designer,  written  by  his  son.  The 
serialization  began  in  Journal  89  and  finished  in  No.  98,  an  entire  48-page  issue  devoted  to  the 
climax  of  the  story.  The  subsequent  160-page  soft  cover  book  featured  photographs  and  addi- 
tional data  not  in  the  original  installments. 

Of  course,  the  optimistically  named  “Catalog  of  Essays  and  Proofs  Seen  by  the  Essay- 
Proof  Society  Catalog  Committee,”  grandiosely  conceived  to  cover  the  world,  never  achieved 
that  goal.  It  ran  sporadically  from  Vol.  1,  No.  2 in  48  installments  and  randomly  covered  coun- 
tries from  Abyssinia  to  Uruguay  but  mainly  BNA.  Other  than  the  BNA  catalog,  nothing  sub- 
stantive came  of  it. 

In  1975,  EPS  decided  that  Falk  Finkelburg,  at  that  time  considered  to  be  the  premier 
authority  on  U.S.  essays  and  proofs,  should  revise  Brazer’s  original  catalog,  incorporating  new 
information  and  the  addenda  which  ran  in  Journals  20-23  (1948-49)  and  in  The  American  Phi- 
latelist from  March  1942  to  January  1947. 

This  project  was  never  completely  successful  for  two  reasons:  First,  in  the  course  of  a 
household  move,  all  of  Falk’s  photo  files  were  lost,  so  we  had  to  improvise,  even  making  illustra- 
tions of  old  copies  of  the  original  catalog.  The  results  were  so  poor  that  the  often  minute  differ- 
ences between  different  states  of  essays  were  not  discernible.  Second,  Falk’s  health  began  to 
decline,  so  he  ended  the  serialization  after  21  Journals,  with  the  Trans-Mississippis.  No  publish- 
ing in  book  form  was  even  contemplated. 

Fortunately  for  the  hobby,  A1  Hoch  of  Quarterman  Publications  was  able  to  reprint  the  origi- 
nal Brazer  catalog  in  1977,  using  his  outstanding  reproduction  methods  that  yielded  good  illus- 
trations. He  got  permission  from  APS  to  include  the  AP  supplements  but  made  no  attempt  to 
integrate  them  into  the  basic  catalog.  And  unfortunately,  hostile  elements  in  EPS  would  not 
help  him  or  even  allow  him  to  include  information  from  the  Journal. 

Significant  “offprints”  from  EPJ  through  the  years  include  “A  Historical  Catalog  of  U.S. 
Stamp  Essays  & Proofs— The  1847  Issue”  by  Brazer.  This  32-page  article  was  originally  part  of 
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Journal  No.  14  of  April  1947,  an  unusually  large  issue  commemorating  the  centennial  of  the  1847 
issue  and  CIPEX,  and  is  still  the  definitive  work  on  the  subject.  (However,  later  writings  of  Dr. 
Stanley  Bierman  on  the  1-El  and  2-El  essays  have  left  some  muddied  waters.) 

A 28-page  reprint  from  Journals  71  and  72  of  1961  by  Foster  Wild  Rice  entitled  “Antece- 
dents of  the  American  Bank  Note  Company  of  1858”  also  remains  definitive  and  in  some 
respects  is  more  accurate  than  the  official  history  of  the  concern.  Rice  also  wrote  a manuscript 
of  page-by-page  corrections  and  additions  to  the  latter  which  was  published  in  Journals  71-72. 

One  can  sense  a changing  emphasis  over  the  years,  as  more  and  more  interest  has  been 
shown  in  ephemeral  essays,  even  Cinderella-type  material.  For  example,  a minor  and  incidental 
piece  describing  the  famous  George  Turner  bookplate  with  its  engraved  replicas  of  famous 
stamps  gave  birth  to  at  least  half  a dozen  more  substantial  articles  on  the  creator  of  the  book- 
plate, free-lance  engraver  H.L.  Peckmore.  Before  these  articles  on  “Peckmore-iana”  ran  their 
course,  such  writers  as  Pat  Herst,  George  Brett,  and  Philip  Rochlin  analyzed  much  of  Peck- 
more’s  amazing  imitations  and  outright  inventions,  ranging  from  the  special  Homan,  Krassa 
Christmas  card  designs  to  the  much-loved  by  thematicists  but  consistently  misdescribed  George 
Washington  “specimen  stamp”  from  Dennison’s. 

Somehow,  there  is  the  feeling  that  all  the  “serious”  research  has  been  done,  especially  since 
Scott  now  includes  essays  in  the  U.S.  “Specialized”  catalogue.  That  this  is  not  true  has  been 
proved  by  Jack  Rosenthal’s  recent  studies  on  the  Columbian  and  Trans-Mississippi  essays  and 
George  Brett’s  on-going  analysis  of  the  15c  1869  dies.  And  there  is  much  scope  for  work  on  the 
proofs;  the  listings  need  considerable  input  from  contemporary  collectors. 

Yet,  if  one  can  indulge  in  some  pessimism  for  the  future,  it  seems  that  very  few  of  them  care 
to  put  forth  the  effort.  Most  want  instant  gratification.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course— Larry 
Weiss  and  Gary  Griffith  in  20th  century  U.S.,  for  example.  But  now  the  golden  age  of  EPS  and 
EPJ  is  over.  Essays  and  proofs  are  an  accepted  part  of  the  hobby,  and  people  seem  to  think  that 
the  book  is  closed,  particularly  with  the  rise  of  new  computer-aided  design  and  pre-press  proce- 
dures that  eliminate  collectible  specimens.  So,  as  a sort  of  valedictory,  I can  sum  up  the  intellec- 
tual legacy  of  the  Journal  thus: 

No  other  publication  of  its  era  presented  this  branch  of  philately  exclusively  or  related  it 
to  another  collecting  hobby.  And  although  its  several  editors  left  the  “stamp”  of  their  personal 
collecting  biases,  all  tried  and  succeeded  to  a great  extent  to  make  it  a thinking  hobbyist’s  maga- 
zine. Proof  can  be  seen  in  the  impressive  list  of  educational  institutions  that  subscribed  to  it, 
from  university  libraries  to  state  historical  societies  to  the  Swedish  Postal  Museum  and  the  Pub- 
lic Library  of  Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 

Because  of  the  way  philatelic  literature  competitions  are  set  up,  the  Society  hierarchy  felt 
that  the  Journal,  with  its  numismatic  content,  could  not  compete  successfully  with  purely  phila- 
telic publications.  Rather  than  settle  for  a minor  award  that  would  not  enhance  its  reputation, 
EPS  chose  to  stay  on  the  sidelines.  As  a result  all  too  few  people  became  familiar  with  EPJ.  (The 
recent  large  silver  awarded  at  Philitex  has  proved  their  assumption  to  be  false.)  Soon,  when  it 
is  defunct,  this  Journal  will  be  a hot  item  at  auction  sales  and  much  in  demand  for  philatelic 
libraries  ...  an  all  too  familiar  scenario  in  the  world  of  philatelic  literature,  I’m  afraid. 
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The  Essay-Proof  Journal 

Issues  Dates  Pagination 

by  BARBARA  R.  MUELLER 

HE  Journal  has  always  been  a quarterly  publication.  In  the  full  flush  of  the  initial 
enthusiasm  and  in  order  to  print  the  backlog  of  long  research  projects  that  had  been 

held  hostage  by  the  lack  of  places  to  publish,  the  Society  alloted  64  pages  to  each  issue 

from  No.  1 through  Vol.  14,  1957.  Thereafter,  64  pages  were  used  only  two  more  times.  The  sub- 
sequent preferred  size  was  48  pages,  with  a notable  exception  in  the  years  1978-1983,  Vols. 
35-40,  when  52  pages  was  the  standard  size. 

The  issues  were  initially  designated  by  month  and  year  in  addition  to  volume  and  whole 
numbers— January,  April,  July,  and  October.  This  system  continued  until  1958,  Vol.  15,  No.  1, 
Whole  No.  57,  when  it  was  changed  to  season  and  year  (beginning  with  Winter,  then  Spring, 
Summer,  and  Fall).  This  obviously  allowed  for  more  leeway  for  tardy  publication.  The  ultimate 
freedom  from  the  strait  jacket  of  deadlines  was  achieved  in  1984  with  Vol.  41,  No.  1,  Whole  No. 
161,  when  the  seasonal  designation  was  changed  to  simply  “first  quarter,”  second,  etc. 

An  anomaly  in  this  plan  occurred  in  1962,  when  in  mid-volume  the  designation  for  Vol.  19, 
No.  2,  Whole  No.  74,  Spring  1962  was  followed  by  simply  Vol.  19,  No.  3,  Whole  No.  75.  Then 
19/4,  No.  76  came  out  with  the  year  date  1963.  It  was  followed  by  Vol.  20  with  all  four  issues 
dated  1963  plus  only  Vol.  20,  No.  1,  Whole  No.  77,  and  so  on,  and  no  other  dating.  Thus  there 
were  five  issues  dated  1963.  If  memory  serves  me  correctly,  this  occurred  at  the  time  the  late 
David  Lidman  was  ill  and  fell  far  behind  in  his  editorial  duties.  I took  over  with  issue  No.  78, 
Vol.  20,  No.  2,  1963.  When  we  caught  up  on  the  schedule,  we  optimistically  returned  to  the  sea- 
sonal designation  in  1965,  with  Vol.  22,  No.  1,  Whole  No.  85,  Winter. 

Another,  more  minor,  anomaly  occurred  at  the  very  start  when  the  date  on  the  contents 
page  of  Vol.  1,  No.  1 was  misprinted  as  1943  and  hand  corrected  in  pen.  And  the  whole  number 
on  the  cover  of  the  October  1955  issue  was  erroneously  printed  as  “46”  instead  of  “48.”  The  April 
issue  was  correctly  numbered  “46.” 

Pages  have  always  been  numbered  consecutively  within  the  volumes,  so  that  if  a table  such 
as  the  one  herein  is  available,  one  can  cite  page  numbers  with  the  volume  number  without  refer- 
ring to  the  specific  issue.  However,  because  such  a table  has  never  before  been  published,  most 
people  continue  to  refer  to  whole  numbers  and  pages  within  them  for  convenience  in  iden- 
tification. 

Two  indices  have  been  published.  In  No.  44,  Vol.  11,  No.  4,  October  1954  is  a 27-page  index 
to  Nos.  1-40,  the  first  ten  years,  compiled  by  Sol  Altmann.  An  editor’s  preface  to  it  reads:  “This 
Index,  in  three  parts,  was  compiled  by  our  E.P.S.  Librarian,  Sol  Altmann,  for  his  own  personal 
use,  and  after  a style  that  seemed  suitable  to  his  needs.  It  was  done  without  any  thought  of  its 
publication.  However,  with  slight  revisions,  it  is  here  made  available  to  all  our  members, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Altmann.” 

Later,  in  No.  112,  Vol.  28,  No.  4,  Fall  1971  appeared  the  25-year  index  to  Nos.  1-100  by  Ken- 
neth Minuse.  It  covered  most  of  that  issue,  about  39  pages,  and  closely  followed  Altmann’s 
original  plan. 

In  1950,  with  Whole  No.  25,  Vol.  7,  No.  1,  January  1950,  the  customary  issue  was  designated 
“Section  1”  on  the  cover  and  on  the  title  page.  No  other  mention  was  made  in  it  of  the  existence 
of  a Section  2.  But  that  consisted  of  a second  magazine,  as  it  were,  numbered  pages  65-128.  That 
pagination  does  not  show  up  on  the  table  herein  since  the  normal  sequence  of  pages  resumed 
with  No.  26  as  if  Section  2 had  never  existed! 
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Marked  “Price  $1.00.  A gift  to  E.P.S.  members,”  Section  2 was  entitled  “A  Catalog  of 
Unique  Large  Die  Essays  Trial  and  Normal  Color  Die  Proofs  from  the  Collection  of  G.S. 
Knoth.”  This  was  set  up  in  the  customary  EPS  catalog  style  and  covered  mid-20th  century  mate- 
rial from  China,  Latin  America,  Congo,  Curacao,  Dutch  Indies,  Jugoslavia,  Liberia,  Luxem- 
bourg, and  Surinam,  American  Bank  Note  Co.  products.  The  reason  for  Section  2 is  apparent 
from  an  advertisement  on  the  inside  back  cover  in  which  Brazer  offered  these  items  for  sale.  In 
essence  this  Section  2 was  a commercial  price  list.  However,  it  is  indexed  under  the  various 
countries  in  Altmann’s  index  in  No.  44  but  only  sporadically  in  Minuse’s  index  in  No.  112. 

Later  in  the  same  year,  Whole  No.  28,  Vol.  7,  No.  4,  October,  the  customary  issue  was  desig- 
nated “Section  1”  on  the  cover  but  not  on  the  title  page.  According  to  Gini  Horn,  librarian  of 
the  American  Philatelic  Research  Library,  there  were  two  other  sections,  with  Section  2 the 
minutes  of  the  1950  convention  and  Section  3 a membership  list.  The  former  consisted  of  16 
pages,  while  the  latter,  in  a small  booklet  size  format,  had  32  pages.  So  far  as  we  know,  this  “sec- 
tionalizing”  was  never  used  before  or  after. 


Collectors  wishing  to  consult  back  issues  of  the  Journal  are  referred  to  the  following 
national  philatelic  libraries  in  a listing  courtesy  of  Linn’s  Stamp  News , which  advises  that  one 
writes  or  calls  first  to  ascertain  hours  of  opening  to  the  public. 


National  Postal  History 
Museum 

Smithsonian  Institution 
Washington,  DC  20560 
(202)  357-1796 

Cardinal  Spellman 
Philatelic  Museum 
235  Wellesley  St. 

Weston,  MA  02193 
(617)  894-6735 

Western  Philatelic  Library 
Sunnyvale  Public  Library 
665  W.  Olive  Ave. 
Sunnyvale,  CA  94086 
(408)  730-7301 

American  Philatelic 
Research  Library 
Box  8338 

State  College,  PA  16801 
(814)  237-3803 


Collectors  Club  of  Chicago 
1029  N.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  IL  60610 
(312)  642-7981 

Western  Postal  History 
Museum 

920  N.  First  Ave. 

Tucson,  AZ  85719 
(602)  623-6652 

Wineburgh  Philatelic 
Library 

University  of  Texas  at 
Dallas 
Box  830643 
Richardson,  TX  75083 

Collectors  Club 
22  E.  35th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10016 
(212)  638-0559 


The  Philatelic  Literature  Review , the  quarterly  publication  of  the  American  Philatelic 
Research  Library,  regularly  carries  advertisements  of  literature  dealers,  most  of  whom  carry  an 
assortment  of  Journals  that  varies  from  time  to  time.  Interested  collectors  are  also  referred  to 
them,  since  at  the  present  the  Society  has  no  facilities  for  servicing  want  lists.  At  the  appropriate 
time  an  announcement  concerning  the  Society’s  limited  stock  of  back  issues  will  be  made. 
Please  do  not  contact  the  officers  or  editor  for  back  issues  until  that  announcement  is  made. 
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A Key  to  the  Numbering  System  of  the  Journal 

The  following  is  intended  for  use  with  the  directory  of  major  features  published  during  the  past 
half  century. 


Year 

Vol.  No. 

Whole  Nos. 

Pagination 

1944 

1 

1-4 

1-64;  65-120;  121-180;  181-252 

1945 

2 

5-8 

1-64;  65-128;  129-192;  193-256 

1946 

3 

9-12 

same 

1947 

4 

13-16 

1-64;  65-176;  177-240;  241-304 

1948 

5 

17-20 

1-64;  65-128;  129-192;  193-256 

1949 

6 

21-24 

same 

1950 

7 

25-28 

same 

1951 

8 

29-32 

same 

1952 

9 

33-36 

same 

1953 

10 

37—40 

same 

1954 

11 

41-44 

1-64;  65-128;  129-176;  177-240 

1955 

12 

45^18 

1-64;  65-112;  113-176;  177-240 

1956 

13 

49-52 

1-64;  65-128;  129-192;  193-256 

1957 

14 

53-56 

1-64;  65-128;  129-192;  193-240 

1958 

15 

57-60 

1-48;  49-96;  97-144;  145-192 

1959 

16 

61-64 

1-48;  49-108;  109-156;  157-196 

1960 

17 

65-68 

1-64;  65-104;  105-152;  153-200 

1961 

18 

69-72 

1^10;  41-88;  89-136;  137-184 

1962 

19 

73-76 

1^18;  49-96;  97-144;  145-192 

1963 

20 

77-80 

same 

1964 

21 

81-84 

same 

1965 

22 

85-88 

same 

1966 

23 

89-92 

1-56;  57-104;  105-152;  153-200 

1967 

24 

93-96 

1-48;  49-96;  97-144;  145-192 

1968 

25 

97-100 

same 

1969 

26 

101-104 

same 

1970 

27 

105-108 

same 

1971 

28 

109-112 

same 

1972 

29 

113-116 

same 

1973 

30 

117-120 

same 

1974 

31 

121-124 

same 

1975 

32 

125-128 

same 

1976 

33 

129-132 

1-64;  65-114;  115-168;  169-216 

1977 

34 

133-136 

1-48;  49-96;  97-144;  145-192 

1978 

35 

137-140 

1-52;  53-100;  101-152;  153-204 

1979 

36 

141-144 

same 

1980 

37 

145-148 

same 

1981 

38 

149-152 

1-52;  53-104;  105-152;  153-200 

1982 

39 

153-156 

1-52;  53-108;  109-160;  161-212 

1983 

40 

157-160 

1-52-  53-100;  101-148;  149-196 

1984 

41 

161-164 

1-48;  49-96;  97-144;  145-192 

1985 

42 

165-168 

same 

1986 

43 

169-172 

1-44;  45-88;  89-136;  137-184 

1987 

44 

173-176 

1-48;  49-100;  101-148;  149-200 

1988 

45 

177-180 

1-48;  49-96;  97-144;  145-192 

1989 

46 

181-184 

same 

1990 

47 

185-188 

same 

1991 

48 

189-192 

same 

1992 

49 

193-196 

same 

1993 

50 

197/198-199/200 

1-64;  65-? 
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A Directory  of  Major  Significant 
Numismatic/Syngraphic  Articles  & Studies 
That  Have  Appeared  in  50  Years  of 
The  Essay-Proof  Journal 

by  BARBARA  R.  MUELLER,  Editor 


ntil  such  time  as  a complete  index  to  50  years  of  EPJ  can  be  compiled  and 
published,  the  following  “directory”  will  be  useful  for  future  researchers.  It 
covers  all  major  articles  under  the  headings  specified,  together  with  the  whole 
numbers  of  the  Journals  in  which  they  appeared.  For  the  most  part,  they  are  listed  in 
chronological  order  except  where  a subsequent  addition  or  revision  or  related  article  is 
placed  immediately  after  the  primary  entry  as  an  aid  to  the  user. 

In  our  next  issue,  Nos.  199/200,  there  will  be  a similar,  but  of  course  larger,  directory 
of  philatelic  articles  and  studies. 


Reprintings  of  Rare  19th  Century  Treatises  on  Security  Printing 

and  Counterfeiting 


“Bank  Note  Engraving,”  by  W.L.  Ormsby,  1852  Nos.  53-58 

“Remarks  on  the  Manufacture  of  Bank  Notes  & Other  Promises  to  Pay,”  by  Keatinge 

& Ball,  Bank  Note  Engravers,  1864  Nos.  75-76 

“A  New  Security  for  Detecting  Bank  Notes  from  Alterations  ...  by  the  Use  of  the  Pat- 
ent Green  Tint,”  by  Rawdon,  Wright,  Hatch  & Edson,  1858  No.  77 

“Cycloidal  Configurations  or  The  Harvest  of  Counterfeiters,”  1862,  by  W.L.  Ormsby  . . Nos.  78-82 
“A  Plan  for  Producing  An  Uniformity  in  the  Ornamental  Part  of  Bank  or  Other  Bills,” 

by  Abel  Brewster,  1810 Nos.  88-89 

Rawdon,  Wright,  Hatch  & Edson  Prospectus  1853 No.  100 

“Proceedings  of  the  Bank  Convention  of  the  Confederate  States  Held  at  Richmond, 

Va.  July  24th,  25th,  and  26th,  1861”  No.  102 

Rawdon,  Wright,  Hatch  & Edson  Prospectus  1848-1858 No.  105 

Moulton’s  “Rules  for  Detecting  Counterfeits” No.  148 

The  Laban  Heath  Counterfeit  Detectors,  a Survey,  by  Dr.  Glenn  Jackson  No.  152 

Laban  Heath  Counterfeit  Detectors  Nos.  152-154, 

156-157,  159 

Beazell’s  U.S.  Counterfeit  Detector No.  158 

Whittemore-Heath  Counterfeit  Detector,  1860  Nos.  164-165 

Foot’s  Counterfeit  Detector Nos.  167-168 

Peyton’s  Counterfeit  Detector,  1856  Nos.  184-185 
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Biographical  Studies  of  Artists  and  Engravers 


Serialized  (by  subject) 

James  Smillie,  by  T.F.  Morris,  Jr 

(pictorial  engraver,  1807-1885,  patriarch  of  a family  of  artists,  brother  of  another) 
Asher  B.  Durand;  also,  The  Durand  Engraving  Companies,  by  Dr.  Julian  Blanchard . . . 
(a  group  of  largely  biographical  articles  about  the  work  of  the  engraver  of  the 
portraits  on  the  first  U.S.  stamps) 

The  Jocelyn  Engravers,  by  Foster  W.  Rice 

Marcus  Baldwin,  by  T.F.  Morris,  Jr 

(an  editing  and  arrangement  of  Baldwin’s  diaries;  1874-1924,  famed  U.S.  engraver 
for  American  Bank  Note  and  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing) 

Alonzo  Chappel,  by  Oliver  Ramsey 

(American  illustrator,  1828-1887) 

James  Parsons  Major,  by  T.F.  Morris,  Jr 

(an  autobiography  of  the  19th  century  designer  and  engraver  edited  by  Morris) 

Jacob  Perkins,  1766-1849,  by  Ralph  R.  Weaver 

Thomas  F.  Morris,  Sr.,  by  T.F.  Morris,  Jr 

(life  story  of  the  19th  century  designer  for  American  Bank  Note  and  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing,  by  his  son;  subsequently  privately  published  by  the  latter 
as  a softbound  book) 

Edoardo  Chiossone,  Japanese  Goverment  Printing  Bureau  Engraver 


Non-serialized  (by  subject) 

Butler  Packard,  by  T.F.  Morris,  Jr 

(actually  an  autobiography  written  in  1912  by  the  prolific  U.S.  stamp  designer) 

Frederick  Halpin,  Master  Engraver 

(for  the  Confederacy) 

C.B.J.  Fevret  de  Saint-Memin,  by  Oliver  Ramsey 

(artist/engraver  of  portraits) 

F.O.C.  Darley,  Bank  Note  Artist,  by  T.F.  Morris,  Jr 

— supplement  thereto,  by  Barbara  R.  Mueller 

Ferdinand  Schirnbock,  Engraver,  by  A.P.  Bantham 

—by  Alain  Gibbs 

Charles  Toppan  of  Bank  Note  Fame,  by  T.F.  Morris,  Jr 

The  Bank  Note  Associates  of  Charles  Toppan,  by  T.F.  Morris,  Jr 

The  Distaff  Side  of  the  Designing  Morris  Family,  by  Barbara  R.  Mueller 

(Martha  Morris) 

John  Hay,  Author,  Inventor,  Bank  Note  Engraver,  by  Dr.  Glenn  Jackson 

Ebenezer  Watson  of  Albany,  Bank  Note  Engraver?,  by  Barbara  R.  Mueller 

Charles  Schlecht,  1843-1932,  Vignette  Engraver  for  Paper  Money  and  Stamps,  by  Dr. 

Glenn  Jackson 

James  B.  Longacre,  Engraver,  by  Dr.  Glenn  Jackson  

Louis  Prang,  Pioneer  American  Lithographer,  by  Sidney  Gilden  

Lorenzo  J.  Hatch,  Bank  Note/Stamp  Artist,  by  Dr.  Glenn  Jackson  

Joseph  Keller,  Engraver,  by  Gene  Hessler 

John  W.  Kensett,  American  Landscape  Painter  as  Bank  Note  Engraver,  by  Dr.  Glenn 

Jackson  


Studies  of  Specific  Works  and  Techniques  of  Engravers 

List  of  the  Life  Work  of  G.F.C.  Smillie,  Portrait  and  Vignette  Engraver,  by  Clarence 
W.  Brazer 


Nos.  2-5 

Nos.  14,  18, 
20,  26,  27,  29 

Nos.  19-20 
Nos.  37-48 


Nos.  70-71 

Nos.  70-73 

Nos.  74-76 
Nos.  89-98 


Nos.  177,  181, 
191 


No.  1 

No.  50 

No.  73 

No.  69 
No.  188 
No.  75 
No.  131 
No.  101 
Nos.  104-105 
No.  121 

No.  125 
No.  156 

No.  160 
No.  161 
No.  164 
No.  172 
No.  180 

No.  183 


No.  21 
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W.L.  Ormsby: 

A Specimen  of  Ormsby’s  Proposed  Design  for  Bank  Notes,  by  Dr.  Julian 

Blanchard 

Ormsby’s  Single  Vignette  Design  for  Bank  Notes,  by  Dr.  Julian  Blanchard 

Correspondence  with  Treasury  Department,  by  Dr.  Glenn  Jackson 

Ormsby’s  Mosaic  Engraving,  by  Dr.  Glenn  Jackson 

Further  Light  on  the  Reputation  of  W.L.  Ormsby,  19th  Century  Bank  Note  and 

Stamp  Engraver,  by  Dr.  Glenn  Jackson  

J.A.C.  Harrison  Bank  Note  Engravings,  by  James  Mackay 

The  Story  of  a Rare  Saint-Memin  Engraving  of  George  Washington,  by  William  J. 

Harrison 

Murdock’s  Patent  Bank  Note  Design,  by  Barbara  R.  Mueller 

A Baldwin/Smillie  Engraving  for  a Mexican  Bank  Note,  by  Gene  Hessler 

“Lennart  Bernadotte  Presents  Czeslaw  Slania’s  Life  Work”  (a  review),  by  George  W. 
Brett  


Techniques  of  Security  Printing 

Fine  Art  of  Line  Engraving,  by  Clarence  W.  Brazer  

Bank  Note  Etching  on  Steel,  by  Harry  Chorlton 

Picture  Engraving,  by  G.F.C.  Smillie  

Notes  on  Line  Engraving,  by  G.F.C.  Smillie 

Legitimately  Altered  Bank  Note  Dies,  by  Dr.  Glenn  Jackson 

Production  of  Steel  Engraved  Securities  Which  Defy  Fraudulent  Duplication,  by  Louis 

A.  Hill 

Bank  Note  Proofs  on  India  Paper,  by  Forrest  Daniel 

The  Birth  of  a Die,  by  Robert  H.  Pratt 

The  Altered  Bank  Note  Plates  of  the  Bank  of  North  America  of  Seymour,  Connecticut 

(1851-1857),  by  Foster  W.  Rice 

19th  Century  Bank  Note  Printing  Machinery  

Studies  of  Security  Printing  Firms  and/or  Their  Work 

Celebrating  the  Centenary  of  the  Firm  of  Thomas  De  La  Rue  & Co.  Ltd 

History  of  the  British  American  Bank  Note  Co 

Story  of  the  Western  Bank  Note  & Engraving  Co.  of  Chicago,  by  Glenn  Smedley 

Antecedents  of  American  Bank  Note  Co.,  by  Foster  W.  Rice 

— Corrections  and  Additions  to  the  Official  History  “Story  of  American  Bank 

Note  Co.,”  by  Foster  W.  Rice 

— See  also  reports  and  articles  on  American  Bank  Note  Co.  in  Nos.  117,  131, 

136,  147,  163,  169,  178,  182,  186,  190,  192 

History  of  a Bank  Note  Printer— Bradbury,  Wilkinson  & Co 

— Bradbury,  Wilkinson  Archives  Dispersal,  by  Barbara  R.  Mueller 

The  Men  Who  Produced  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  1917  Notes,  by  E.R.  Grove 

& E.R.  Hunter 

The  Columbian  Bank  Note  Co.  of  Washington,  D.C.,  by  Dr.  Glenn  Jackson  

Perkins,  Fairman  and  Heath,  Siderographia,  1820  

Major  & Knapp,  19th  Century  U.S.  Lithographers,  by  Barbara  R.  Mueller 

Hamilton  Bank  Note  Co.  Memorabilia  and  the  Seebeck  Connection 

John  E.  Gavit  Engraving  Firm 

Northern  Bank  Note  Co.  of  Suburban  Chicago  

Banknote  Corp.  of  America,  New  Security  Printer 

History  of  the  John  A.  Lowell  Bank  Note  Co.,  by  Dr.  Curt  Radford 


No.  60 
No.  65 
No.  139 
No.  159 

Nos.  162,  163 
No.  87 

No.  142 
No.  160 
No.  174 

No.  185 


Nos.  7-9 
No.  18 
No.  30 
Nos.  32-34 
Nos.  72,  118 

Nos.  109,  111 
No.  121 
No.  143 

No.  156 
No.  173 


No.  51 
Nos.  54,  96 
No.  70 
Nos.  71-72 

No.  121 


Nos.  102-106 
No.  172 

No.  104 
No.  151 
No.  161 
No.  166 
No.  178 
Nos.  187,  188, 
190 

No.  190 
Nos.  191-192 
No.  194 
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U.S.  (Federal)  Paper  Currency 

The  Events  of  1863,  the  First  National  Bank  Notes,  by  T.F.  Morris,  Jr 

Unadopted  Greenback  Designs  Essayed  for  Our  First  National  Bank  Notes,  by  T.F. 

Morris,  Jr.,  Barbara  R.  Mueller,  Ernest  C.  Wilkens 

National  Gold  Banks  of  California,  by  T.F.  Morris,  Jr.  & Ernest  C.  Wilkens 

National  Gold  Banks  of  California— Competing  Printers  Allowed  to  Use  the  Same 

Dies  and  Rolls,  by  T.F.  Morris,  Jr 

Butler  & Carpenter  Essays  for  National  Bank  Notes,  by  Ernest  C.  Wilkens 

Newly  Discovered  National  Bank  Note  Essay  & An  Error  Thereon,  by  Gene  Hessler  . . 
Check  Letters  Identify  Plates  Used  to  Print  National  Currency  Series  1875  and  1882, 

by  Dr.  Glenn  Jackson  

Morris  Archives  Yield  New  Information  on  Educational  Series  Silver  Certificates,  by 

Dr.  Glenn  Jackson 

James  Smillie’s  California  Gold  Back  Designs— A Third  Type,  by  Gene  Hessler 

An  Adaptation  of  the  $5  Educational  Note  Silver  Certificate  Vignette,  by  Gene  Hessler 

Sample,  Specimen,  etc.  Notes 

The  “Blank  Name”  Specimen  Sheet  Attributed  to  Charles  Toppan  & Co.,  by  George 

W.  Smith 

The  Definition  of  Essay,  Proof,  and  Specimen  Notes  Including  Cancelled,  Unissued 

and  Unfinished  Notes,  and  Samples,  by  John  G.  Humphris 

De  La  Rue/Giori  Test/Promotional  “Notes,”  by  Barbara  R.  Mueller 

Waterlow  & Sons  Ltd.  Advertising  Cards,  by  Barbara  R.  Mueller 

Sample/Test/Promotional  Notes,  by  Mike  Crabb 

Sample  Bank  Notes  of  Waterlows  of  London,  by  Mike  Crabb 

Sample  Bank  Notes  of  Bradbury,  Wilkinson,  by  Mike  Crabb 

Whitehead,  Morris  & Co.  Sample  Note,  by  Barbara  R.  Mueller 

Foreign  Articles 

The  Stamp  Duties  on  British  and  Irish  Bank  Notes  1783-1891,  by  Marcus  Samuel 

Bank  Note  Essays  from  Switzerland,  by  Felix  Ganz 

The  Queen’s  Heads  of  1837,  by  George  C.  Smith 

“As  Good  as  Gold”— 300  Years  of  British  Bank  Note  Design 

Stamp  on  Czech  Notes  Originated  as  Postage  Stamp  Essay,  by  Barbara  R.  Mueller 


Thematic  Articles 


Centenary  of  the  Chalon  Portrait  

John  Trumbull,  Painter  of  the  Revolution  — His  Historical  Works  Used  on  United 

States  Paper  Money  and  Postage  Stamps,  by  Ernest  C.  Wilkens 

The  Eagles  and  Ships  of  Robert  Ponickau,  by  Gene  Hessler 

Earliest  Use  of  Washington’s  Portrait  on  U.S.  Bank  Notes,  by  Dr.  Glenn  Jackson 

The  First  Telephone  as  Shown  on  Security  Paper,  by  David  E.  McGuire 

The  “Old  Abe”  Vignette— What  Was  Its  Use?,  by  Dr.  Glenn  Jackson 

Horse  Car  Transportation  on  Security  Paper  Designs  and  Engraving,  by  Dr.  Glenn 

Jackson  

The  Saga  of  “The  Mechanic”  on  U.S.  Paper  Currency,  by  Dr.  Glenn  Jackson 

“Liberty”  National  Bank  Note  Co.  Vignette,  by  Ronald  Horstman  

The  Charles  Burt  Small  “Eagle”  Vignette,  by  Dr.  Glenn  Jackson 

“On  The  Levee”  — Use  of  a Toppan,  Carpenter  Vignette,  by  Ronald  Horstman 

“Standing  Liberty”  Bank  Note  Vignette,  by  Barbara  R.  Mueller 

Many  Faces  of  Columbus  — A Quincentennial  Album  of  Syngraphic  Vignettes,  by  Fred 
Grill  & Gene  Hessler 


Nos.  79-81 

No.  110 
No.  113 

No.  117 
No.  122 
No.  125 

No.  141 

No.  125 
No.  148 
No.  171 


No.  147 

No.  149 
Nos.  173-175 
No.  174 
No.  177 
No.  191 
No.  192 
No.  194 


Nos.  83-90 
No.  106 
No.  152 
Nos.  177-178 
No.  189 


No.  31 

Nos.  117,  123 
No.  123 
No.  130 
No.  132 
No.  133 

No.  138 
No.  145 
No.  179 
No.  179 
No.  181 
No.  182 

No.  193 
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General  Collecting  Subjects 


Bank  Note  Dies  Used  for  Stamps,  by  Dr.  Julian  Blanchard Nos.  10-11 

Banknote  Research  Rewarding  and  Revealing,  by  Dr.  Glenn  Jackson No.  94 

Intriguing  Evolution  of  Bank  Note  Design,  by  Robert  K.  Holton No.  103 

F.E.  Spinner  and  Fractional  Currency,  by  Ernest  C.  Wilkens No.  115 


Philatelic  Reminiscence  — 


by  GEORGE  W.  BRETT 

o this  time  the  finest  photographic  reproductions  of  the  Columbian  stamps  have  been 
those  in  the  Brookman  books  on  “The  United  States  Postage  Stamps  of  the  19th  Cen- 
tury.” Maybe  it  is  time  to  tell  how  it  was  done,  as  we  have  now  outlived  the  three  other 
persons  involved  and  no  specific  credit  has  been  given  any  place  of  which  we  are  aware.  The 
same  is  true  for  the  illustrations  in  Brazer’s  publication  on  the  Trans-Mississippi  issue. 

It  started  back  in  the  1930s  when  we  were 
beginning  to  dig  into  things  and  spreading  our 
wings  after  landing  our  first  good  job  as  a rail- 
way postal  clerk.  Having  a few  dollars  for  a 
change,  we  then  conceived  the  idea  of  getting  the 
best  possible  mats  for  the  illustration  of  plate  var- 
ieties. It  was  our  belief  that  this  could  be  done 
by  the  use  of  enlarged  8"xl0"  glass  plate  nega- 
tives made  from  die  proofs.  We  could  then  use 
these  to  make  blue  prints  as  often  as  we  needed 
them.  Remember,  this  was  before  photocopying 
machines  were  developed.  At  the  time  we  were 
living  in  a peanut-sized  room  in  a YMCA  at  1804 
W.  Congress  St.,  Chicago  — a site  that  no  longer 
exists  as  a thruway  has  taken  over. 

Anyway,  at  our  instigation  Stanley  B.  Ash- 
brook  did  the  photography  using  a pinhole  cam- 
era (he  had  tried  using  other  equipment  but  we 
pointed  out  that  he  had  lost  a lot  of  the  detail  so 
he  devised  the  pinhole  arrangement)  and  Clar- 
ence Brazer  supplied  the  die  prints  to  be  pho- 
tographed. As  we  recall,  the  project  included  the 
U.S.  1890s,  the  Columbians,  the  1894  ordinaries, 
and  the  Trans-Mississippis,  and  we  paid  for  it, 
at  least  in  part. 

Somehow  both  Brazer  and  Brookman  got  regular  black-and-white  prints  and  used  them 
with  no  particular  thanks  or  credit  to  either  us  or  Ashbrook— although  Brookman  gave  a gen- 
eral acknowledgment  to  Ashbrook  in  a foreword  in  his  Nth  century  U.S.  compilation.  Of  course, 
who  would  give  credit  to  us  — someone  so  completely  unheard  of,  well  almost— and  of  course 
all  we  did  was  make  the  arrangements,  and  foot  some  of  the  bill. 

Well,  now  they  are  all  gone  and  we  can  have  the  last  word,  or  the  last  laugh?  The  other  day 
we  thought  about  digging  up  the  glass  plates  as  we  hadn’t  looked  at  them  in  years,  figuring  they 
were  all  broken.  What  had  happened  was  that  in  moving  to  Iowa  from  Washington,  DC  back 
in  1972  we  had  driven  over  a railroad  intersection  in  Ohio  at  too  high  a speed  and  we’ve  just  figured 
out  that  that  was  it.  And  you  know  we’ve  just  not  been  able  to  bring  ourselves  to  open  that  box 
Well,  maybe  some  day! 


George  W.  Brett 
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A sample  Ashbrook  photo  but  which  is  not  a die  print  but  instead  from  one  of  the  single-subject  plates  that 
produced  simulated  die  prints.  This  is  determined  from  the  typical  broken  frame  line  at  lower  right. 


AU  REVOIR 


So  much  pleasure,  over  such  a long  time 
Our  Journal  will  be  SORELY  missed 

Philately  is  the  Loser 

Best  wishes  to 
Editor  Barbara  R.  Mueller 

Ton  toiled  so  long,  so  well,  we  took  our  Journal  for  our  right,  not  our 
privilege.  The  information  imparted  there  will  long  survive. 


ROBERT  L.  MARKOVITS 
QUALITY  INVESTORS,  LTD. 

P.O.  Box  891  • Middletown,  N.Y.  10940  • 914  343  2174 

19th  & 20th  Century  Proofs-Essays-Specimens 
Always  part  of  our  stock 
Since  1969 
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The  U.S.  1893  Columbians  and  the  1992 
Columbian  Souvenir  Sheets  — Their 
Production  and  Issuance 


by  GEORGE  W.  BRETT 


Part  II— The  1992  Souvenir  Sheets 


i 


N the  100  years  since  the  1893  Columbians  were  issued  there  have  been  tremendous 
changes  in  the  everyday  lives  of  most  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  The  original 
$16.34  face  value  of  the  Columbian  set  today  is  worth  only  a fraction  of  what  it 
meant  to  the  working  man  of  1893.  The  U.S.  Postal  Service  in  one  of  their  press  releases 
(USPS  92-033,  1992)  stated  that  one  hour  of  today’s  wages  equalled  a week’s  wages  in 
1893.  Even  in  the  1990s,  one  of  the  countries  issuing  the  1992  souvenir  sheets  still  consid- 
ered their  cost  would  be  a relatively  big  sum  and  so  produced  a low-priced  set.  Still,  we 
can  only  present  the  story  of  the  new  sets  as  known  to  this  time;  more  will  be  learned  in 
the  future.  Accordingly,  it  should  be  understood  that  this  is  not  a thorough  study  but  the 
reporting  of  some  things  noted  in  what  was  more  than  just  a casual  examination  of  the 
recent  sets. 


The  simultaneous  issuance  of  similar  souvenir  sheets  by  four  countries  indicates  considera- 
ble planning  and  coordination.  From  the  use  of  the  original  U.S.  dies  and  the  development  of 
the  concept  of  souvenir  sheets  by  the  U.S.,  it  is  evident  that  our  country  took  a leading  role.  Of 
course,  re-issuance  of  the  set  of  Columbians  100  years  later  was  a “natural”  and  was  suggested 
by  many  a collector  beforehand,  some  of  whom  probably  didn’t  realize  that  the  original  dies 
were  still  available.  Of  course,  the  original  dies  are  also  available  for  all  other  Nth  century 
issues,  generally  speaking,  except  for  the  1847s.  Those  who  collect  souvenir  cards  have  known 
this  as  there  have  been  other  “re-issues”  of  Nth  century  stamp  designs  on  cards  even  in  1992, 
for  example,  the  15c  1869.  Still,  for  the  new  souvenir  sheets  we  should  start  with  the  appropriate 
paper  work  first. 


Official  Announcements 

The  first  official  release  that  we  have  on  the  issue  is  Philatelic  Release  56,  undated,  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service’s  Stamp  News  series,  put  out  in  1991:  “Production  Contract  Awarded  for 
Columbus  Voyages  Souvenir  Sheets.”  It  comprised  primarily  the  following  two  small 
paragraphs: 

“A  contract  to  produce  six  different  Columbus  Voyages  souvenir  sheets  for  issuance  in  1991 
has  been  competitively  awarded  to  United  States  Banknote  Company  (USBN),  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice said  today.  Jeffries  Bank  Note  Company,  a wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  USBN,  will 
manufacture  the  souvenir  sheets  at  its  Los  Angeles  plant. 

“Five  of  the  souvenir  sheets  will  contain  three  stamps  each.  The  sixth  will  contain  a single 
stamp.  The  stamps’  designs  are  reproductions  of  the  16  stamps  issued  in  1893  in  conjunction 
with  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago,  Illinois.” 

We  understand  that  the  job  was  first  offered  to  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing, 
where  the  dies  had  been  stored  since  1897,  but  that  they  did  not  wish  to  do  it.  Of  course  it  will 
also  be  noted  that  this  first  press  release  indicated  issuance  in  1991,  and  that  did  not  happen, 
either. 
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Our  next  official  release  was  a color  insert  in  the  Postal  Bulletin  for  Dec.  26,  1991,  No.  21805. 
Next  after  that  was  Philatelic  Release  92-011  which  announced  the  separate  issuance  of  a block- 
of-four  stamps  on  April  24,  1992,  a joint  issue  with  Italy  honoring  Columbus’  first  voyage  to  the 
Americas. 

Because  of  the  non-dating  of  their  press  releases  we  may  not  have  the  next  notices  in  the 
right  order  but  we  figure  a notice  in  the  Postal  Bulletin  of  March  19,  1992,  as  the  next  announce- 
ment. This  gave  the  first  day  of  sale  as  May  22  at  Des  Plaines,  IL  during  the  World  Columbian 
Stamp  Expo  ’92  being  held  at  Rosemont,  IL  May  22-31,  1992.  This  release  gave  information  on 
the  automatic  distribution  to  philatelic  centers  and  that  the  sheets  would  be  issued  in  packages 
of  six  souvenir  sheets  and  to  be  sold  as  a full  set  with  the  admonition  “Do  not  remove  the  sets 
from  the  envelopes.”  As  to  packaging,  “There  are  25  banded  sets  to  a pack  and  four  banded 
packs  to  a carton,  for  a total  of  100.  A master  carton  contains  16  banded  packs,  for  a total  of 
400  sets.” 

The  final  instructions  at  that  time  were: 

“The  souvenir  sheets  are  on  sale  from  May  22,  1992  through  September  27,  1992.  After  Sep- 
tember 22,  1992,  return  any  souvenir  sheets  in  inventory  to  the  stamp  distribution  office  for 
destruction  — no  later  than  October  2,  1992.  The  Headquarters  Office  of  Stamps,  Philatelic  Mar- 
keting, will  mail  instructions  on  sales  reporting  to  each  philatelic  center  manager.” 

As  we  write  this  at  the  beginning  of  1993,  information  has  not  been  supplied  on  the  quan- 
tity sold  and  destroyed,  so  presumably  there  is  some  activity  not  yet  cleared  up.  We  have  had 
no  reports,  however,  of  any  outlet  running  out  of  stock  except  for  some  of  the  foreign  issues. 
Also,  the  distribution  instructions  were  later  changed  so  that  any  post  office  could  order  a sup- 
ply. Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  sheets  weren’t  the  sellout  that  was  anticipated.  This  accordingly 
appears  to  be  a repeat  of  what  happened  in  1893,  which  we  covered  in  Part  1 of  this  article. 

Returning  to  the  USPS  press  releases,  there  was  a correction  notice  in  the  Postal  Bulletin 
of  April  2,  1992,  giving  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  souvenir  sheets  and  mentioning  that  each 
sheet  was  about  4.370  x 3.583  inches. 

Finally,  the  main  press  release  was  issued,  again  undated  but  numbered  as  Philatelic 
Release  92-033,  with  illustrations  and  five  pages  of  details  on  issuance,  makeup,  and  the  obtain- 
ing of  first  day  covers  and  cancels  for  the  issues  of  all  four  countries.  Also  reported  for  the  first 
time  was  the  fact  that  there  would  be  a joint  issue  by  the  United  States  with  three  other  coun- 
tries, viz.:  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain.  There  was  also  a correlative  report  in  the  Postal  Bulletin 
of  May  14,  1992,  No.  21815,  pp.  16-17. 

According  to  this  main  press  release  the  restricted  sale  dates  would  also  apply  to  the  sales 
in  this  country  of  the  issues  of  the  other  three  countries’  similar  souvenir  sheets. 

We  present  several  extracts  from  the  92-033  press  release: 

“Officials  from  the  postal  administrations  of  all  three  countries  will  join  Senior  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  Richard  Strasser  at  the  11  a.m.  dedication  ceremony  at  the 
Rosemont/O’Hare  Exhibition  Center  in  Rosemont,  Illinois,  just  outside  Chicago.  (This  was  to 
be  on  May  22,  1992.  GWB) 

“The  Columbian  souvenir  sheets  reproduce,  as  exactly  as  possible,  the  designs  and  colors 
of  the  original  1893  stamps,  considered  by  most  philatelists  as  the  first  U.S.  commemorative 
stamps.  The  only  design  change  is  the  date  in  the  upper  right  corner  of  each  stamp  altered  from 
“1892”  to  “1992.”  The  sixteen  U.S.  stamps,  ranging  in  value  from  one  cent  to  $5.00,  were 
produced  in  line-engraved  intaglio  from  the  original  dies  by  the  same  company  which  produced 
the  stamps  in  1892,  the  American  Bank  Note  Company.  The  six  sheets  sell  for  the  combined  face 
value  of  $16.34  and  are  available  only  in  complete  sets.  Five  of  the  sheets  include  three  different 
stamps  from  the  original  series  next  to  background  images  based  on  old  engravings  and  illustra- 
tions, while  the  sixth  includes  only  the  $5.00  stamp,  text,  and  the  background  illustration.  The 
background  images  were  produced  by  single-color  offset  lithography.  All  of  the  U.S.  stamps  are 
perforated  and  are  valid  for  postage." 
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Further  from  the  press  release: 

“The  designs  for  all  four  countries’  sheets  are  the  same,  with  language  differences  in  text 
and  country  names,  and  different  denominations.  On  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  sheets,  each 
stamp  has  the  same  denomination  (Portugal— 260  escudos,  Spain  — 60  pesetas),  with  only  one 
stamp  design  per  sheet  perforated  and  carrying  a denomination.  Italy’s  sheets,  like  the  U.S., 
contain  16  perforated  and  denominated  stamps,  ranging  in  value  from  50  to  5000  lire.  The  U.S. 
prices  for  the  foreign  sheets  sets  are:  Italy— $18.60,  Portugal— $12.10,  and  Spain  — $3.80.” 

The  foreign  sheets  were  available  at  World  Columbian  Stamp  Expo  ’92  at  the  booths  of  the 
several  countries  at  prices  a bit  different  than  given  in  the  U.S.  release,  except  for  the  U.S.,  but 
they  were  available  at  those  prices  by  mail  through  the  U.S.  Philatelic  Sales  Division.  We  tried 
the  Kansas  City,  MO  outlet  in  August  1992  and  the  Portugal  and  Spanish  sheets  were  sold  out 
there. 


Basic  Technical  Data 

Issued  May  22,  1992,  Rosemont,  IL  but  first  day  postmarks  read  Chicago  to  tie-in  to  the  original 
Exposition  in  1893. 

Format:  Six  souvenir  sheets  with  three  perforated  stamps  for  five  sheets  and  one  only  on  the 
sixth  sheet.  The  arrangement  of  stamps  on  each  sheet  was  determined  by  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service. 

Designer  and  typographer:  Richard  Sheaff,  Needham  Heights,  MA. 

Art  Director  and  Project  Manager:  Joseph  P.  Brockert,  Manager,  Stamp  Design  Section,  USPS. 

Manufacturing  process:  The  line-engraved  intaglio  stamps  were  printed  first,  followed  by  offset 
lithography  for  the  background  images.  Production  was  by  the  American  Bank  Note  Co. 
at  their  Jeffries  Bank  Note  plant  in  Los  Angeles,  CA. 

Sizes:  1.41  x 0.84  inches/35.8  x 21.3  mm  for  stamp  image  areas;  4.57  x 3.58  inches/111  x 91  mm 
for  sheet  size. 

Marginal  Markings:  C (copyright  symbol)/USPS  1991  (placed  at  lower  left  on  each  souvenir 
sheet  reading  up).  No  plate  numbers  as  issued. 

Tagging:  Block  type  yellowish  green  on  lowest  stamp  on  each  sheet  (50c  to  $5),  plus  the  next  to 
the  lowest  stamp  on  the  two  sheets  with  the  15c  and  30c  stamps  to  comply  with  the  Postal 
Service  requirements  that  all  denominations  over  10c  be  tagged. 

Paper:  Pregummed,  wove,  unwatermarked,  with  the  grain  vertical  on  all  but  the  $5  sheet,  which 
is  horizontally  grained.  This  means  that  the  $5  sheet  went  through  the  presses  in  a different 
orientation  than  the  others.  Variations  in  the  strength  of  the  optical  brighteners  in  the 
paper  have  been  noted. 

Perforations:  Harrow,  stroke  type  perfs,  done  on  a Bickel  perforator  made  in  Germany. 
Punched  from  the  face  side  on  complete  souvenir  sheets  as  printed.  Being  done  at  one 
stroke  on  issue-size  sheets  this  would  be  designated  as  a harrow  perforation  even  though 
the  perforator  can  also  be  set-up  in  a comb  mode.  It  is  believed  that  five  or  six  sheets  were 
punched  at  a time. 

Gauge:  10 'A  (there  is  a small  difference  between  the  horizontal  and  vertical  perforations  but 
both  agree  on  the  basis  of  the  nearest  quarter  gauge). 


Production  of  the  U.S.  Sheets 

After  the  background  designs  were  worked  out  by  Richard  Sheaff  and  accepted,  films  of 
the  artwork  were  supplied  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  the  other  countries.  This  included  send- 
ing the  original  steel  dies  to  Italy  and  black  prints  from  the  dies  to  all  three  other  countries, 
along  with  the  PMS  numbers  for  the  colors.  Enlarged  photographs  were  also  included. 
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We  should  explain  the  PMS  numbers.  These  represent  a commercial  color  scheme  espe- 
cially developed  for  use  by  printers,  the  letters  meaning  Pantone  Matching  System.  The  system 
comes  in  a number  of  arrangements,  primarily  comprising  color  blocks  to  be  used  for  matching 
purposes.  Use  of  the  PMS  system  has  been  explained  in  detail  by  Faries,  1987,  relative  to  its  use 
in  stamp  production. 

Representatives  of  all  the  countries  were  naturally  in  touch  and  at  one  time  gathered  to 
view  production  at  the  printers  in  Los  Angeles.  Probably  the  one  person  in  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice most  directly  involved  in  the  success  of  the  project  was  Joe  Brockert  who  had  the  collector 
instinct  to  understand  the  importance  of  the  Columbian  commemorative  series  of  1893  to  the 
collecting  community.  He  accordingly  deserves  thanks  for  what  we  should  call  a project  very 
successfully  carried  out  in  spite  of  the  complexity  of  the  undertaking.  It  is  strange,  though,  how 
little  favorable  comment  has  appeared  in  the  philatelic  press;  seemingly  there  have  been  mostly 
complaints  about  centering  of  the  perforations  and  a few  other  similar  comments.  Little  thanks 
for  the  many  pluses  that  were  brought  off! 

Anyway,  we  have  been  privileged  to  see  this  re-issued  version  of  the  well  known  U.S. 
Columbian  issue  of  1893,  fortunately  possible  in  exact  detail  because  of  the  retention  in  U.S. 
government  hands  of  the  original  dies.  The  original  issue  has  resulted  in  many  write-ups  in  the 
century  since  the  first  sales  on  Jan.  1 and  2,  1893  and  yet  there  has  not  been  a book-length 
production  and  only  a couple  of  booklets  of  which  we  are  aware.  A book,  of  course,  will  be  eas- 
ier to  write  now  that  we  have  this  reprint  edition. 

The  original  dies  are  on  small  pieces  of  steel  and  those  able  to  visit  several  recent  exposi- 
tions (WCSE  in  Chicago,  5/22-31,  1992;  STaMpsHOW  ’92  in  Oakland,  CA,  August  27-30,  1992; 
and  the  ASDA  Mega-Event  in  New  York  City,  Oct.  28-Nov.  1,  1992)  have  been  able  to  see  them 
on  display  at  the  American  Bank  Note  Commemoratives,  Inc.  booths  at  these  shows.  The  dies 
had  been  encased  in  wax  most  of  the  time  during  their  storage  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing  from  1897  on  and  were  turned  over  by  them  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
so  a contractor  could  produce  the  desired  souvenir  sheets. 

These  original  dies,  made  up  in  1892  and  1893,  naturally  needed  a bit  of  cleaning  up;  even 
so,  some  defects  that  were  acquired  during  their  100  years  will  show  up.  Yet  these  are  steel  dies 
and  they  can  stand  up  to  a lot  of  use.  The  method  used  by  the  California  printers  to  utilize  the 
dies  was  to  make  plastic  molds  and  then  work  up  to  new  printing  plates,  the  original  plates  hav- 
ing been  destroyed  in  1897.  This  was  a complex  operation  and  not  a method  that  is  well  known 
generally,  though  apparently  it  is  something  that  has  been  done  in  Europe  for  many  years. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  following  sequence  of  actions  was  used  in  preparing  plates  for 
printing: 

1 . After  taking  what  actions  were  feasible  in  preparing  the  original  dies,  plastic  molds  were 
made  of  each,  using  a thermosetting  type  of  plastic.  This  produces  the  design  in  rebel. 

2.  Then  in  order  to  change  the  date  on  the  designs  from  1892  to  1992  the  numeral  “8”  in 
1892  was  removed  by  scraping  the  raised  image. 

3.  A nickel  die  was  then  formed  electrolytically  from  the  plastic  mold,  using  a silver  com- 
pound coating  for  conductivity. 

4.  When  this  nickel  replica  was  separated  from  the  mold,  the  numeral  “9”  was  cut  in  and 
any  touching-up  elsewhere  was  performed. 

5.  A plastic  mold  was  then  made  from  each  of  the  altered  nickel  dies  and  the  appropriate 
three  different  denominations  for  each  souvenir  sheet  were  welded  together.  A separate  die  was 
made  for  the  lettering  of  the  $5  sheet  and  then  prepared  as  with  the  other  sheets. 

6.  Then  nickel  reproductions  were  made  of  the  three-subject  plastic  molds  and  the  one 
subject-plus-lettering  for  the  $5  sheet. 

7.  These  nickel  reproductions  were  then  molded  in  plastic,  repeated  24  times,  and  welded 
together  to  make  up  the  desired  size  of  each  printing  plate.  The  printing  plates  were  of 
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24-subjects  (three-stamp  designs  on  each  subject  except  the  $5  one),  four  horizontal  by  six 
vertical. 

8.  Then  finally  one  or  more  nickel  printing  plates  was  formed  electrolytically  from  each 
plastic  base  as  needed,  and  chromium  plated. 

Reviewing  this  sequence  of  events  it  will  be  seen  that  starting  with  the  intaglio  dies  the 
designs  were  transferred  no  less  than  six  times  in  making  the  plates  with  little  effect,  if  any,  on 
size.  Then  in  printing  there  was  a final  transfer  from  plate  to  paper.  In  view  of  this  we  think  that 
the  results  obtained  are  amazing.  Even  when  dealing  with  steel  to  steel  transfers  there  are 
changes  in  size,  and  here  we  have  six  transfers.  Of  course,  the  techniques  used  here  were  more 
direct  and  did  not  involve  any  angular  action  like  the  rocking-in  motion  used  for  steel  transfers, 
so  the  greater  concern  would  be  the  stability  of  the  materials  under  the  temperatures  and  pres- 
sures involved  — in  other  words  shrinkage/expansion  factors. 

While  the  major  press  release  supplied  the  information  that  there  would  be  no  plate  num- 
bers, it  is  obvious  that  there  had  to  be  printing  bases  and  we  have  described  the  manner  of  mak- 
ing the  intaglio  ones.  These  bases  were  32  inches  wide  by  37  inches  long  and  as  stated  were  of 
24  subjects.  While  no  plate  numbers  were  assigned  for  the  USPS,  plate-size  prints  were  dis- 
played at  the  New  York  ASDA  Mega-Event  in  October  1992.  Careful  inspection  of  these  indi- 
cated that  a tripartite  internal  control  number  was  inscribed  on  each  intaglio  plate  well  outside 
the  souvenir-sheet  subject  area.  While  we  have  no  information  as  to  the  number  of  intaglio  and 
lithographic  plates  required,  we  hazard  a guess  that  one  or  two  at  most  would  have  taken  care 
of  the  intaglio  printing.  The  offset-litho  would  have  required  no  more  than  several  for  each 
matching  setup.  With  a print  order  for  two  million  and  plates  of  24-subjects,  multiples  of  a mini- 
mum of  85,000  impressions  for  each  souvenir  sheet  would  have  been  needed.  This  was  for  each 
of  the  two  printing  runs  required.  The  actual  quantity,  of  course,  would  depend  on  spoilage. 

The  line-engraved  intaglio  printing  was  done  first  on  a Giori  Simplex  sheetfed  press  which 
takes  a single  plate.  This  particular  press  model  was  developed  by  a joint  effort  of  the  American 
Bank  Note  Co.  and  Organisation  Giori,  the  particular  press  having  first  been  at  ABN’s 
Ramapo,  NJ  plant  and  then  moved  to  California.  The  reason  the  intaglio  print  was  done  first 
is  that  the  printers  felt  that  they  could  more  easily  make  any  adjustments  with  the  offset-litho 
plates  than  the  other  way  around.  So  following  the  intaglio  print,  the  sheets  were  passed 
through  a four-color  Miller  sheetfed  offset-lithographic  press,  utilizing  one  unit  to  precondition 
the  paper  and  a second  unit  to  apply  the  one  ink  color  used  for  the  background  design  of  each 
souvenir  sheet. 

As  to  markings  on  the  plates,  little  would  have  been  needed.  Still  from  the  sheets  displayed 
at  New  York  City,  our  notes  do  not  indicate  any  register  marks  appropriate  to  the  two  printings 
necessary,  so  we  missed  those.  The  sheets  did  show  that  there  were  spaces  between  each  of  the 
souvenir  sheet  subjects  of  roughly  one-third  of  an  inch  with  perhaps  a little  more  space  horizon- 
tally than  vertically.  At  the  left  sides  of  the  five  lower-denominated  plates  and  at  the  top  of  the 
$5  subject  plate  were  what  we  would  term  buffer  strips  in  offset-litho  colors.  Also  at  the  corner 
junctures  of  the  offset  background  blocks  were  cutting  guides  so  that  there  were  rough  rectan- 
gles as  shown  in  Figure  1.  At  the  outside  plate  edges  there  would  only  be  three  lines  instead  of 
four,  and  just  two  at  the  outside  corners.  However,  no  showings  of  these  have  been  reported  on 
any  issued  sheets,  not  even  of  the  colorless  margins  between  subjects— an  amazing  production 
job,  or  shall  we  say  super  inspection? 

Now  let  us  consider  this  matter  of  size  as  much  as  we  can  though  we  are  handicapped  in 
both  knowledge  and  material  and  can  only  present  part  of  the  picture.  First,  the  official  size  of 
the  Columbian  stamps  was  given  back  in  1892  as  1 nln"  by  Vs"  (1.34375"  x 0.875").  This,  of 
course,  is  only  the  ideal;  as  one  can  see  from  our  Table  1 measurements  this  was  only  approxi- 
mated by  the  individual  stamps  as  there  was  some  variability.  Then  we  shall  present  in  tables  at 
the  end  of  this  article  some  of  the  measures  made  from  specimens  of  all  countries. 
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Fig.  1.  Sketch  of  cutting  guide  lines  at  the  juncture 
of  four  U.S.  souvenir  sheet  subjects  within 
the  complete  24-subject  sheets. 


It  will  be  noted  from  our  measurements  that  in  both  plane  dimensions  the  1992  Columbian 
reprints  are  a bit  larger  than  the  1893  stamps.  While  some  of  the  difference  has  to  be  attributed 
to  a difference  in  the  grain  of  the  paper  used,  that  is  not  entirely  the  reason.  As  we  determined 
long  ago  on  the  1950s,  in  a number  of  articles  in  The  Bureau  Specialist , “dry”  printed  intaglio 
stamps  were  a bit  larger  in  both  dimensions  than  “wet”  printed  ones  and  here  we  have  the  same 
relationship  in  that  the  “dry”  printed  souvenir  sheet  stamps  are  larger  than  the  1893  “wet” 
printed  ones.  To  isolate  the  several  factors  involved  would  require  more  input  than  we  can 
apply.  We  would  be  inclined  to  conclude,  however,  that  the  effect  of  the  multiple  transfers  of  the 
designs  and  the  use  of  different  materials  appears  to  have  been  negligible,  that  is,  negligible  rela- 
tive to  size  compared  with  the  paper  aspect  and  the  wet/dry  processing  technique. 

Table  1.— U.S.  Columbian  Stamp  Design  Sizes 
(Official  size:  1.34375"  x 0.875" 

H— Horizontally  grained  paper;  V— Vertically  grained 


1893  Issue  1992  Issue 


lc 

(V) 

1.325/1.33"  x 0.88" 

(V) 

1.35"  x 0.875" 

2c 

(V) 

1.325"  x 0.88" 

(V) 

1.345"  x 0.875" 

(H) 

1.335"  x 0.86" 

3c 

(H) 

1.34"  x 0.855/0.87" 

(V) 

1.35"  xO.875" 

4c 

(H) 

1.335"  x 0.86" 

(V) 

1.345"  x 0.87" 

5c 

(H) 

1.335"  X0.855/0.865" 

(V) 

1.35"  x 0.88" 

6c 

(H) 

1.34"  x 0.865" 

(V) 

1.35"  X0.875" 

8c 

(H) 

1.345"  x 0.865" 

(V) 

1.355"  xO.875" 

10c 

(H) 

1.34"  x 0.87" 

(V) 

1.35"  xO.875" 

15c 

(H) 

1.34"  x 0.86" 

(V) 

1.35"  xO.875" 

30c 

(H) 

1.335"  x 0.86" 

(V) 

1.35"  x 0.87" 

50c 

(H) 

1.335"  x 0.865" 

(V) 

1.355"  xO.875" 

SI 

(H) 

(V) 

1.355"  xO.875" 

82 

(H) 

(V) 

1.35"  xO.875" 

S3 

(H) 

(V) 

1.345"  xO.875" 

84 

(H) 

(V) 

1.35"  xO.875" 

85 

(H) 

(H) 

1.345"  x 0.88/0.855 

The  die  for  the  5c  and  the  original  stamp  are  not  completely  identical;  the  die  has  four 
horizontal  lines  at  the  bottom  across  the  design  while  the  stamp  only  has  three  lines.  The  5c  die 
was  larger  than  the  other  dies  in  the  vertical  direction,  which  explains  why  the  stamp  design  was 
cut  down.  Accordingly,  the  “reprint”  stamp,  being  a direct  descendent  from  the  original  die,  also 
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1492  • THE  VOYAGES  OF  COLUMBUS  • 1992 


souvenir  sheers 


In  1492,  Christopher  Columbus  made  the 
first  of  \m  four  voyages  to  the  New  World. 

In  1892  y as  America  awaited  the  World 

Columbian  Exposition,  the  Post  Office  prepared 
its  first  mm tttemora tive-  format  stamps. 

In  1992,  the  US.  Postal  Service  released 
these  six  souvenir  sheets,  featuring  the  189,3 
Columbian  stamp  designs 
— slightly  modified  — 
printed  from  plates  made 
from  the  original  dies, 

face  value  = $16.34 


Fig.  2.  Front  of  special  envelope  for  U.S.  Columbian  sets,  designed  by  Richard  Sheaff. 


shows  four  horizontal  lines  at  the  bottom.  This  difference  accounts  in  part  for  the  vertical  meas- 
ure of  the  original  1893  stamp  as  being  0.855/0.865"  while  the  new  “reprint”  is  0.88".  Of  course, 
part  of  the  different  measurement  in  this  case  can  be  attributed  to  a difference  in  the  grain  of 
the  paper  but  not  all. 

We  haven’t  a record  of  size  for  the  original  dollar  values  but  they  would  be  similar  to  the 
lower  denominations.  The  interesting  thing  is  the  uniformity  of  the  height  measurements  for  the 
1992  issue;  in  fact,  we  went  back  and  checked  those  measures  again  as  they  seemed  too  uniform. 
Another  thing  that  can  be  derived  from  the  table  is  that  we  can  determine  from  a single  2c  origi- 
nal Columbian  whether  it  came  from  a 100-subject  plate  or  a 200-subject  plate.  This  can  be  done 
primarily  by  ascertaining  whether  the  paper  grain  is  horizontal  (100-subject  plates)  or  vertical 
(200-subject  plates).  It  can  also  be  determined  to  some  extent  by  careful  measurement  of  the 
design,  but  the  foolproof  method  is  to  determine  the  grain  of  the  paper,  which  is  something  that 
we  have  been  doing  for  over  50  years. 

The  thing  of  most  interest  about  the  U.S.  “reprint”  issue  is  the  superb  quality  shown.  The 
run-of-the-mill  prints  of  this  current  product  are  better  than  the  original  proofs  of  the  1892-3 
period.  This  is  owing  primarily  to  the  present-day  dry  printing  technique  as  we  mentioned  for 
another  example  in  Brett,  1992.  Also,  we  feel  that  the  inks  are  better  today  and  as  far  as  the 
printing  paper  of  today  versus  that  of  1892-93  is  concerned,  it  is  also  better  though  still  not  the 
best  that  could  be  had. 

Let’s  now  look  at  the  production  a little  more  before  we  go  on  to  the  foreign  joint  issues. 
First  we  should  mention  that  when  it  came  to  color  there  was  the  big  problem  of  trying  to  match 
the  original  issue.  What  do  you  accept  as  the  right  guide  after  100  years?  Well,  the  USPS  used 
for  reference  a couple  of  sets  of  die  proofs  with  the  help  of  Jack  Rosenthal.  Then  a representa- 
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tive  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  went  to  the  Scipa  Securink  Corp.  branch  outlet  in  Springfield,  VA, 
spending  a day  working  with  their  personnel  to  determine  what  was  to  be  considered  the  best 
match  to  the  originals  in  color  and  at  the  same  time  making  sure  that  the  difference  between  cer- 
tain hues  like  the  greens  of  the  3c  and  15c  were  clearly  distinct.  This  was  done  by  having  a special 
flat  plate  made  up  with  one  subject  on  it  of  each  denomination— thus  a total  of  16  subjects.  To 
insure  recognition  of  their  nature  should  any  impressions  leak  out,  each  design  on  the  plate  had 
the  denomination  defaced.  Prints  were  then  pulled  on  a hand  press  until  an  accepted  color 
match  was  determined  for  each  denomination. 

In  addition  to  updating  the  designs  (from  1892  to  1992)  and  determining  the  inks  (colors), 
there  was  the  matter  of  choosing  the  background  designs  for  each  souvenir  sheet  and  designing 
the  envelope  in  which  each  assembled  set  of  sheets  would  be  placed.  This  was  done  by  Rich- 
ard Sheaff. 

The  special  envelope  for  the  U.S.  sets  was  printed  by  Art  Litho  of  Baltimore,  MD  (Figure 
2).  Then  the  printed  and  cut  souvenir  sheets  from  California  and  the  envelopes  done  in  Balti- 
more were  sent  to  Minnesota  Diversified  Industries  in  St.  Paul,  MN  to  do  the  stuffing,  assem- 
bling in  each  envelope  a brochure  on  the  new  National  Postal  Museum  scheduled  to  be  opened 
in  1993  in  Washington,  D.C.  Each  envelope  also  included  a small  piece  of  cardboard  slick 
coated  on  one  side  and  of  course  one  set  of  six  Columbian  sheets.  The  sets  we’ve  examined  have 
had  the  $5  sheet  on  top  and  then  in  sequence  the  $4,  $3,  $2,  $1,  and  50c  sheets. 

We’ve  been  informed  that  the  cost  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  of  the  1992  Columbian  packs, 
as  the  packaged  sets  of  souvenir  sheets  have  been  called,  was  $888,740.  For  the  two  million  sets 
this  includes  the  cost  of  the  containers  and  their  stuffing,  so  it  is  not  possible  to  compare  with 
the  17c  per  thousand  of  the  1892-93  printing.  Considering  souvenir  sheets  versus  individual 
stamp  production  wouldn’t  work  anyway.  With  printing  in  Los  Angeles  and  Baltimore  and 
stuffing  in  St.  Paul  plus  shipments  to  assorted  outlets  and  payment  for  miscellaneous  items  like 
the  artist,  trials,  etc.  let  alone  the  time  of  USPS  personnel,  it  is  not  really  feasible  to  try  to  figure 
cost.  Using  the  figures  given,  however,  the  cost  per  set  would  run  about  44'Ac  each,  this  for 
something  sold  at  $16.34,  so  there  was  plenty  of  margin. 

As  we  write  this,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  errors  having  been  found  or  any  particularly 
unusual  variations.  Yes,  there  have  been  some  problems  with  the  centering  of  the  perforations 
in  that  some  sheets  have  been  found  with  perforations  into  the  designs,  though  rarely,  and  noth- 
ing like  the  perforating  of  the  original  issue  of  1893.  We  can  only  figure  that  the  American  Bank 
Note  Co.  must  have  performed  a lot  of  inspection.  Among  the  things  reported  besides  perfora- 
tion shifts  (shifts  relative  to  the  printed  stamps  which  can  be  a shift  of  either  the  stamps  or  the 
perforations  relative  to  each  other)  have  been  some  drags  and  blurs  and  some  ink  starvation 
examples.  But  these  are  only  curiosities  if  you  even  want  to  call  them  that.  Wayne  Youngblood 
(1992)  reported  variations  in  the  luminescence  of  the  paper.  Well,  we  checked  several  sets  and 
got  what  we  figured  as  several  different  readings  using  long-wave  UV  until  our  patience  gave 
out.  So  others  are  going  to  have  to  decide  if  there  is  anything  meaningful  in  the  matter  of  optical 
brighteners  and  so  on. 

Now  taking  the  U.S.  sheets  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  packed  in  the  sales  envelope,  we 
begin  with  the  $5  sheet.  Generally,  of  course,  it  should  be  repeated  that  all  the  stamps  are 
printed  by  line-engraved  intaglio,  as  were  the  originals,  and  that  the  background  designs  were 
printed  by  offset  lithography. 
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The  ‘United States 
‘Fostal Sendee  celebrates 
the  500th  anniversary 
of  the  voyages  of 
Christopher  Columbus. 
‘Thd  set  is  based  on  the 
first  U.S.  stamps  in 
commemorative  format , 
engraved  a century  ago. 


Fig.  3.  U.S.  $5  souvenir  sheet. 


Fig.  4.  Die  flaw  on  $5  U.S.  Columbian  stamp,  1893  and  1992. 
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Analysis  of  the  Finished  Sheets 

Sheet  No.  1 (Figure  3),  $5  ($5  denomination). 

Background  inscription:  At  the  top— “Christopher  Columbus.” 

The  intaglio  press  run  utilized  two  inks,  black  for  the  stamp  and  red  for  the  intaglio  lettering.  The  back- 
ground image  by  offset  lithography,  which  shows  Columbus,  is  from  an  engraving  based  on  the  Lotto  por- 
trait with  the  source  of  the  engraving  being  The  Granger  Collection. 

Inks:  Black— PMS  433  (stamp) 

Red  — PMS  199  (text) 

Background  (brown)  — PMS  262 

The  sharp  detail  of  the  prints  shows  up  the  die  flaws  that  were  present  in  the  original.  For  example,  a 
die  flaw  is  represented  by  the  heavy  left  end  of  the  second  horizontal  line  from  the  bottom  at  the  lower  left 
corner,  Figure  4.  Also  showing  up  are  a few  small  defects  that  have  developed  since  1893.  These  are  mostly 
small  specks  of  corrosion,  such  as  in  the  N and  E of  UNITED,  and  very  light  scratches  above  the  top  and 
just  left  of  center.  These  all  represent  remarkable  reproductions  from  the  die.  This  continues  through  all  six 
souvenir  sheets  and  we  shall  only  occasionally  mention  specific  examples.  Most  of  the  die  flaws  are  in  the 
frames— lines  not  complete  (such  as  the  left  frame  line  on  the  $5),  lines  extended  too  far  or  not  far  enough, 
gaps  at  corners,  etc.  This  is  so  in  part  because  in  the  central  designs  you  have  to  allow  for  artistic  license. 
The  subsequent  corrosion  spots  and  scratches  of  course  can  be  anywhere. 


Fig.  5.  2c,  3c,  $4  U.S.  souvenir  sheet. 

Sheet  No.  2 (Figure  5),  $4.05  (2c,  3c,  $4). 

Background  inscriptions:  At  the  top— “The  Voyages  of  Columbus  ; at  the  bottom.  Claiming  a New 
World.” 

The  background  design  is  from  an  engraving  based  on  the  Vanderlyn  painting  in  the  U.S.  Capitol 
rotunda  which  is  also  the  basis  for  the  2c  stamp.  Source:  The  Bettman  Archive. 

Inks:  2c— PMS  511/5115 
3c  — PMS  329 
S4-PMS  227 

Background  (dull  green)  — PMS  309 
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Fig.  6.  Area  of  touch-up  engraving  on  2c  U.S.  Columbian,  1992  issue,  the  sky  areas  around  the 
flags. 


Fig.  7.  Comparison  area  of  original  2c  Columbian  from  a plate  proof.  This  also  points  up  the  differ- 
ence in  appearance  of  today’s  prints  as  in  Fig.  6. 
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Fig.  8.  Comparison  of  2c  upper  right  corners  using  at  the  top  the  1992  2c  and  below  an  1893  used 
copy.  Aging  of  the  100-year  old  paper  is  clearly  evident. 


The  2c  provides  the  only  example  that  we’ve  noted  of  any  recent  touch-up  engraving  in  the  set  other 
than  in  the  area  of  the  year  date  change  from  1892  to  1992  for  each  denomination.  The  touch-up  locations 
are  in  the  sky  immediately  above  the  figures  to  the  left  of  Columbus,  consisting  primarily  of  a series  of  short, 
roughly  horizontal  “digs”  (dashes)  filling  in  breaks  in  the  sky  coverage  (Figure  6).  Some  of  the  horizontal 
lines  in  the  sky  have  also  been  improved.  Try  to  compare  Figure  7.  Similar  reproduction  touch-up  activity 
is  to  be  noted  on  the  product  of  the  other  countries  but  to  a much  greater  extent.  We  also  show  a compari- 
son upper  right  corner  photo  of  the  2c  (Figure  8). 

The  3c  shows  the  most  prominent  corrosion  spot  noted  for  the  set  in  the  shape  of  a fair-sized  dot  just 
to  the  left  of  the  base  of  the  main  mast  of  the  ship  (Figure  9). 

Sheet  No.  3 (Figure  10),  $3.14  (6c,  8c,  $3). 

Background  inscription:  Top— “The  Voyages  of  Columbus”;  bottom— “Royal  Favor  Restored.” 

The  background  is  from  an  old  engraving.  Source:  Culver  Pictures,  Inc. 

Inks:  6c— PMS  5265 
8c— PMS  228 
$3  — PMS  363 

Background  (black)— PMS  539 

We  mention  for  this  sheet,  as  a sample,  some  doubling  of  an  interior  vertical  line  to  the  left  and  below 
the  left  numeral  “6”.  This  is  simply  an  accurate  repetition  as  on  the  original  die  and  is  not  a shifted  transfer. 
It  is  an  example  of  the  original  double  lining,  and  not  always  are  these  flawed  cuttings  but  instead  they  were 
purposely  done  to  make  a line  heavier.  These  current  reproductions  are  so  good  that  they  are  unforgiving 
of  these  little  cuts,  lack  of  cuts,  or  showings  of  unbalanced  cuts  and  if  you  wish  to  study  these  engravings 
in  detail  the  souvenir  sheet  copies  are  eye-openers  in  their  showing  of  details.  Remarkably  so. 
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HIP#  OF«  fiOLUMBU 


Fig.  9.  Corrosion  spot  on  3c  Columbian  of  1992  to  left  of  base  of  main  mast  of  ship. 


Fig.  10.  6c,  8c,  $3  U.S.  souvenir  sheet 
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There  is  an  appearance  of  doubling  or  a flawed  reproduction  of  the  horizontal  lines  at  the  bottom  of 
the  6c,  both  sides  of  the  title.  We  have  checked  plate  proofs  and  original  stamps  without  coming  to  a definite 
conclusion.  All  the  souvenir  sheet  prints  that  we’ve  checked,  and  those  checked  for  us  by  others,  show  the 
same  batch  of  hazy  doubling,  which  is  probably  not  doubling  at  all  but  intentional  lining  of  the  original  die 
that  was  not  well  balanced  in  cutting  depth.  In  fact  the  “doubling”  is  not  all  in  the  same  direction  and  there 
are  minor  similar  showings  on  other  stamps  of  the  set. 


Fig.  11.  10c,  15c,  $2  U.S.  souvenir  sheet. 


Sheet  No.  4 (Figure  11),  $2.25  (10c,  15c,  $2). 

Background  inscriptions:  Top— “The  Voyages  of  Columbus  ”;  bottom  Reporting  Discoveries. 

The  background  design  is  from  an  old  illustration.  Source:  Culver  Pictures,  Inc. 

Inks:  10c  — PMS  419 
15c— PMS  3292 
$2— PMS  215/216 

Background  (red  brown)  — PMS  161  special  formulation 
Here  again  we  show  a comparison  of  the  upper  right  corner  of  the  10c  using  an  1893  print  and  one  of 

1992.  Figures  12a  and  12b. 

Sheet  No.  5 (Figure  13),  $1.05  (lc,  4c,  $1). 

Background  inscriptions:  Top— “The  Voyages  of  Columbus  ; bottom  Pirst  Sighting  of  Land. 

The  background  design  is  from  an  old  engraving.  Source:  The  Granger  Collection. 

Inks:  lc— PMS  548 

4c- PMS  541/542 
$1  — PMS  485/486 

Background  (black  brown)  — PMS  448 
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Fig.  12a.  Upper  right  corner  of  a used  1893  10c  with  a cancel  covering  part  of  the  scene. 


Fig.  12b.  Comparison  with  Fig.  12a  of  an  upper  right  corner  of  a 1992  print.  There  are 
a few  inking  breaks  at  the  top. 
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Fig.  13.  lc,  4c,  $1  U.S.  souvenir  sheet. 


Fig.  14.  5c,  30c,  50c  U.S.  souvenir  sheet. 
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Sheet  No.  6 (Figure  14),  85c  (5c,  30c,  50c). 

Background  inscriptions:  Top— “The  Voyages  of  Columbus”;  bottom— “Seeking  Royal  Support.” 

The  background  design  is  from  an  engraving  based  on  a Brozik  painting.  Source:  Culver  Pictures,  Inc. 

Inks:  5c— PMS  483 

30c— PMS  180 
50c -PMS  5463 

Background  (dark  green)— PMS  560 

We  have  yet  to  see  any  of  these  used  for  ordinary  postage  so  there  should  be  plenty  of 
unused  ones  around  for  years  to  come— as  the  originals  were.  Actually,  this  has  been  a great 
opportunity  to  buy  proof  quality  prints  at  face  value.  However,  that  chance  has  now  gone  with 
the  passage  of  the  U.S.  deadline  of  Sept.  27,  1992  (a  Sunday)  for  sales  here  and  we  await  word 
as  to  the  number  sold  and  destroyed  to  get  an  idea  of  how  popular  these  souvenir  sheets  really 
were.  We  had  no  trouble  purchasing  sets  during  the  offered  period  but  must  also  admit  that  we 
weren’t  too  fussy  about  such  things  as  centering  as  we  wanted  to  see  what  the  run  was  like.  We 
could  figure  that  there  might  be  problems  because  of  the  different  sizes  of  the  designs  but  we  did 
not  see  that  the  U.S.  product  was  any  worse  when  it  came  to  centering  than  the  other  countries 
and  the  printing  was  clearly  superior. 


The  Foreign  Sets 

Now  we  shall  look  generally  at  the  sets  of  the  other  countries.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
material  sent  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  all  countries  presented  the  same  formats  in  their  series 
of  six  sheets  each  and  we  shall  only  mention  some  of  the  differences.  Of  course  one  major  differ- 
ence is  a different  language  on  each.  Also,  none  of  the  other  countries  used  a special  envelope 
for  their  sets  as  did  the  U.S.  and  the  denominations  for  each  country  were  handled  differently, 
with  Italy  the  only  one  to  have  a different  denomination  for  each  design  like  the  U.S.  Portugal 
and  Spain  used  only  one  design  on  each  sheet  with  a denomination— the  top  one— and  that 
always  of  the  same  value.  None  of  the  other  countries  gave  the  unit  of  value  on  their  stamps  so 
that  they  have  to  be  assumed  as  being  lire,  escudos,  and  pesetas,  respectively,  as  reported  by  the 
major  USPS  press  release. 

For  all  countries  there  is  a rough  correspondence  on  each  of  the  six  sheets  with  the  colors 
used  and  the  use  of  similar  backgrounds  and  we  shall  cover  each  sheet  in  the  same  order  as  we 
presented  the  U.S.  sheets.  There  is  one  general  difference  in  that  Italy’s  backgrounds  show  the 
elements  of  the  designs  somewhat  larger  though  the  overall  sheet  size  is  similar  to  the  other 
countries. 

We  don’t  have  technical  input  as  to  plate  sizes,  presses  used,  etc.  but  will  do  the  best  we  can 
based  on  the  products  themselves.  We  shall  consider  each  country  in  alphabetical  order,  which 
means  Italy  first. 

Italy 

The  set  for  this  country  could  have  come  the  closest  to  the  U.S.  sheets  because  Italy  was 
given  access  to  the  original  dies  and  they  also  chose  to  go  all  out  by  producing  their  set  entirely 
by  line-engraved  intaglio.  Now  that  is  a lot  of  engraving!  As  best  we  can  determine  the  order  of 
Italian  production  was:  1.  background,  2.  stamp  design,  3.  gumming,  4.  perforating,  and  5.  cut- 
ting into  individual  sheets.  We  can  make  no  determination  as  to  plate  size  except  that  like  the 
U.S.  and  Portugal  we  found  no  showings  of  gaps  or  other  subjects  at  the  edges  of  the  issued 
sheets.  Still,  we  would  have  to  figure  that  there  were  gaps  between  the  souvenir-sheet  size  sub- 
jects on  their  plates. 

From  certain  showings  in  the  prints  we  would  infer  that  the  Italian  plates  were  produced 
by  the  standard  steel-to-steel  transfer  method  and  not  by  the  plastic  mold  and  nickel  plate  sys- 
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tem  utilized  by  the  U.S.  printers.  And  as  we’ve  already  stated,  we  would  postulate  that  the  back- 
ground images  were  printed  first  and  then  the  stamp  designs,  the  latter  by  a Giori-type  press. 

Italy  used  16  denominations,  ranging  from  50  to  5,000  lire  with  the  stamp-design  areas 
being  35  mm  x 22  mm  for  each  and  the  overall  sheet  size  111  mm  x 93  mm. 

Manufacturing  process:  Line-engraved  intaglio  by  Instituto  Poligrafico  e Zecca  dello  Stato, 
Rome,  Italy. 

Engravers:  For  the  backgrounds  of  the  sheets  they  will  be  specified  in  each  case  but  the 
engravers  for  the  modifications  made  on  each  stamp  design  are  not  known. 

Paper:  Wove,  gummed,  unwatermarked,  horizontal  grain;  yellowish  luminscence  under  long 
and  medium  wave  UV. 

Perforation:  10.4  gauge  with  a small  difference  between  the  horizontal  perfs  and  the  vertical 
perfs  but  both  round  off  to  10.4.  Harrow,  stroke  type. 

The  Italian  stamp  designs  have  a new  frame  with  “I.  P.  Z.  S.— ROMA— 1992”  below  each 
one.  The  year  dates  of  1492  and  1992  are  at  the  upper  corners  and  “CELEBRATIONI 
COLOMBIANE”  where  there  is  “UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,”  on  the  U.S. 
designs,  and  “ITALIA”  where  there  is  the  denomination  in  words  on  the  U.S.  examples. 


FRANCO  IARANRRE.A 


7i  m in  isiraiione 
tfo stale  Jt  a liana 
cefebra  //'/;  cen ten ario 
da  <via$cft  do 
C ristojoro  Colombo 
in  emissione  congiunta 
con  Stati c Uniti Spagna 
C cPortocfalJo 


Fig.  15.  Italian  souvenir  sheet  equivalent  to  the  $5  U.S.  sheet. 


Sheet  No.  I (Figure  15),  5,000  lire  ($5  U.S.). 

The  background  is  printed  in  two  colors,  blended,  with  the  name  ot  the  engraver.  Franco  Savandrea, 
at  lower  left. 

Below  the  main  scene  of  the  stamp  is  the  inscription  "CR1STOFORO  COLOMBO,  the  equivalent  on 
the  U.S.  stamp  of  “Columbus.” 

The  stamp  is  appropriately  printed  in  black,  and  there  is  red  and  green  intaglio  lettering  above.  Print- 
ing would  have  required  two  passes  through  Giori-type  presses. 
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Fig.  17.  Spot  at  left  of  mast  on  Italian  design  equivalent  to  the  3c  U.S.  but  in  a different  location 
than  the  spot  on  the  U.S.  stamp. 
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Sheet  No.  2 ( Figure  16);  500  lire,  600  lire,  2000  lire. 

The  background  engraving  in  a single  color  is  attributed  to  Maurizio  Robiati. 

a.  500  lire  (2c  U.S.).  This  engraving,  compared  to  the  U.S.,  has  light  areas  in  the  sky.  Then,  as  is  com- 
mon with  all  the  designs,  there  is  some  touch-up  engraving  of  the  central  scene,  particularly  of  the  left  side 
and  the  flags. 

b.  600  lire  (3c  U.S.).  There  is  a different  appearance  in  the  clouds  compared  to  the  U.S.  with  light  areas 
above  the  ship  and  darker  areas  elsewhere.  Strangely  the  corrosion  spot  at  the  base  of  the  main  mast  on  the 
U.S.  die  has  moved  up  a bit  (Figure  17). 

c.  2000  lire  ($4  U.S.).  There  is  considerable  re-engraving  such  as  stronger  circles  around  the  two  central 
figures.  Shifted  transfers  have  been  noted  on  some  copies  to  the  left. 

Sheet  No.  3;  100  lire,  800  lire,  3000  lire. 

The  background  engraving  in  a single  color  is  recorded  as  by  Maurizio  Robiati. 

a.  The  100  lire  (6c  U.S.)  has  been  noted  with  a shifted  transfer  to  the  right.  The  background  of  the  cen- 
tral portion  has  many  inking  breaks,  making  a spotty  appearance. 

b.  The  800  lire  (8c  U.S.)  central  portion  has  received  considerable  re-engraving  so  there  are  not  the 
contrasts  as  on  the  U.S.  original. 

c.  3000  lire  ($3  U.S.).  Similar  to  the  800  lire  there  has  been  extensive  re-engraving  of  the  central  design. 
One  copy  checked  had  a small  shifted  transfer  to  the  right. 

Sheet  No.  4,  50  lire,  300  lire,  4000  lire. 

The  background  engraving  in  one  color  is  by  Franco  Savandrea. 

a.  50  Lire  (10c  U.S.).  There  is  extensive  re-engraving  of  the  central  portion. 

b.  300  lire  (15c  U.S.).  Again,  quite  a bit  of  re-engraving  of  the  central  portion.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  background  of  the  stamp.  Where  re-engraving  was  not  performed  in  lighter  areas  there  is 
commonly  a loss  of  fine  detail. 

c.  4000  lire  ($2  U.S.)  There  is  a particular  area  of  re-engraving  in  the  center  of  the  middle  portion 
between  the  two  main  groups  of  figures  which  changes  the  character  of  the  scene.  Some  of  the  usual  re- 
engraving elsewhere  but  not  as  much  as  on  other  designs. 

Sheet  No.  5,  200  lire,  900  lire,  1500  lire. 

Engraving  of  background,  printed  in  one  color,  by  Pietro  Leoni. 

a.  200  lire  (lc  U.S.).  Extensive  re-engraving  of  central  portion  except  for  lighter  sky  behind  Columbus. 

b.  900  lire  (4c  U.S.).  Considerable  difference  in  a more  contrasty  sky  with  darker  and  lighter  areas. 

c.  1500  lire  ($1  U.S.).  As  for  the  preceding  design  some  areas  in  the  central  portion  are  darker,  some 
lighter. 

Sheet  No.  6,  400  lire,  700  lire,  1000  lire. 

Background  printed  in  one  color  and  engraved  by  Maurizio  Robiati. 

a.  400  lire  (5c  U.S.).  With  a different  frame,  as  for  all  Italian  designs,  there  is  not  the  die  difference 
noted  for  the  U.S.  version. 

b.  700  lire  (30c  U.S.). 

c.  1000  lire  (50c  U.S.). 

For  all  three  of  these  stamps  a good  deal  of  re-engraving  was  performed  which  for  the  400 
lire  and  the  700  lire  has  lessened  the  contrast  to  be  found  in  the  U.S.  examples.  In  the  case  of 
the  1000  lire  the  sky  is  lighter  on  the  horizon  and  darker  above  and  the  figures  have  been 
strongly  outlined;  thus  contrast  has  been  lost  too  though  not  to  the  same  degree  as  on  the  other 
two  stamps  on  this  sheet. 

Portugal 

The  Portugal  sheets  are  different  from  the  other  foreign  countries  in  having  added  by  offset 
lithography  a black  overprint  of  the  CEPS  symbol  and  “EUROPA”  on  the  stamp  designs  which 
have  a denomination.  This  overprint  is  at  the  bottom  center  of  the  stamp  designs  and  in  a largci 
size  at  upper  right  below  the  title  on  the  background  scene. 
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The  main  thing  about  the  Portuguese  set  is  that  for  almost  every  stamp  design  they 
enlarged  the  central  portion  on  one  or  all  four  sides.  Why?  It  is  not  evident  from  our  overall  size 
measurements  in  Table  3 to  come.  They  may  have  had  a shrinkage  problem  in  reproduction  that 
they  were  trying  to  overcome. 

Manufacturing  process:  Offset  lithography  by  the  Instituto  Nacional  Casa  de  Moeda,  Lisbon, 
Portugal. 

Perforations:  Gauge  12  essentially  with  a slight  difference  between  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
sides.  Harrow,  stroke  type. 

Paper:  Wove,  unwatermarked,  gummed,  horizontal  grain,  bluish  luminescence  under  long  and 
medium  wave  UV. 

Sheet  No.  1 (Figure  18),  260  escudos  ($5  U.S.) 

Sheet  No.  2 (Figure  19),  260  escudos  (2c  U.S.),  plus  two  undenominated  designs  (3c,  $4  U.S.). 

Sheet  No.  3,  260  escudos  (6c  U.S.),  plus  two  undenominated  designs  (8c,  $3  U.S.). 

Sheet  No.  4,  260  escudos  (10c  U.S.),  plus  two  undenominated  designs  (15c,  $2  U.S.). 

Sheet  No.  5,  260  escudos  (lc  U.S.),  plus  two  undenominated  designs  (4c,  $1  U.S.). 

Sheet  No.  6,  260  escudos  (5c  U.S.),  plus  two  undenominated  designs  (30c,  50c  U.S.). 


■HBBB  .„5  * ?■'*.’  ^7**  * * , I*  7*7 


C^omanorando  os  500  anas 
da  Bescoberta  da  America 
par  Oist ovdo  Colombo, 
os  Correias  de  1 tcdia, 
‘Portugal,  Es panha  e ‘Edit. A., 
afinal  os  pauses  mais  fig  ados 
ao  no  vega  dor  e ao  seufeito, 
unem-se  numa  emissao 
con  junta  de  sefos 
reproduzindo  os  que  foratn 
lane  ados  em  1893, 
pefos  ‘Est. oiios  Zinnias, 
e que  sao  considerados  coma 
a 1“  emissao  comemorativa 
daquefe  pais. 


HP*  vm 
1 

3 1 


■*V  W ’^J 


-Ai XJ 


Fig.  18.  The  Portuguese  Columbian  souvenir  sheet  equivalent  to  the  $5  U.S.  sheet. 


The  print  reproductions  are  fairly  accurate  but  of  course  the  offset-litho  method  of  printing 
used  cannot  compete  too  well  with  line-engraved  intaglio  either  in  ink  quantity  or  in  three- 
dimensionality.  Still,  several  of  the  repros  are  quite  good  such  as  the  equivalents  to  the  4c  and 
50c  U.S.  designs.  The  equivalent  to  the  U.S.  2c  is  also  quite  good.  Perhaps  the  poorest  is  the  one 
equivalent  to  the  U.S.  $1  which  is  mainly  a problem  of  ink  color  because  it  has  a washed-out  appear- 
ance. There  are  other  rather  good  reproductions  but  we  miss  the  depth  effect  of  engraved  prints. 
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Fig.  19.  The  Portuguese  souvenir  sheet  equivalent  to  the  2c,  3c,  $4  U.S.  sheet. 

Years  ago  when  we  were  on  the  Postmaster  General’s  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  we 
tried  to  become  acquainted  with  what  the  competition  was  doing,  that  is,  the  printers  in  other 
countries.  At  that  time  we  considered  that  the  Portuguese  printers  were  the  best  in  the  world  for 
offset  lithography,  particularly  multicolor.  Here  we  don’t  have  multicolor  directly;  that  is,  on 
the  same  design,  so  there  are  no  register  considerations  except  in  a general  sense  and  here  what 
we  see  is  pretty  tight.  There  is  some  variation  in  perforation  centering  but  still  it  is  the  best  of 
the  four  countries  from  what  we’ve  checked. 

Spain 

Here  we  have  another  variation  of  the  six-sheet  set.  Spain,  like  Portugal,  placed  a denomi- 
nation on  just  one  design  on  each  sheet,  their  line-engraved  intaglio  example.  The  other  designs 
were  printed  by  offset  lithography,  including  the  background  designs.  Also  for  Spain,  the  sheet- 
size  subjects  were  separated  on  the  plates  by  colorless  borders  ca.  0.02"  wide.  As  previously 
mentioned,  we  have  not  picked  up  any  unprinted  margins  on  the  souvenir  sheets  of  any  of  the 
other  countries.  We  do  consider  that  the  engraved  plates  used  by  Spain  were  made  by  the  stand- 
ard steel-to-steel  transfer  process.  Then  as  well  as  we  can  tell  three  press  runs  were  required  for 
each  sheet,  viz.:  one  intaglio,  and  two  offset-litho  (one  for  the  stamp  designs  and  one  for  the 
background). 

On  each  sheet  below  each  engraved  design  is  an  “M”  with  a crown-like  symbol  above  and 
“F.  N.  M.  T.”  at  the  lower  left  corner  and  “1992.”  under  the  lower  right  corner. 

Engravers:  These  are  listed  as  follows:  Antonino  Sanchez,  Juan  Carlos  Heras,  Jose  Manuel 
Mata,  Alfredo  Adan  de  Oro,  Vicente  Moran,  and  Julian  Gonazales  de  la  Lastra.  We  are 
not  informed  as  to  the  specific  items  that  each  handled. 

Manufacturing  process:  Both  the  intaglio  stamps  and  the  offset-lithographed  stamp  images  and 
the  backgrounds  were  handled  by  Fabrica  Nacional  de  Moneda  y Timbre,  Madrid.  Spain. 
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Emision  con  junta 
f'spana,  [Portugal,  Italia 
if  ‘list  ad  os  ilnidos 
conmemorando  cl  500 
aniversario  de  la  fktjada 
de  Colon  a America, 
reatizada  a partirdc  l os 
sdlos  anit  idos  par  d 
Scnncio  ‘Postal  de  (os 
listados  ilnidos  ert  1 S°2 


Fig.  20.  Spanish  Columbian  souvenir  sheet  equivalent  to  the  $5  U.S.  sheet. 

Perforations:  14  gauge,  harrow  stroke  type. 

Paper:  Wove,  gummed,  vertical  grain,  unwatermarked,  yellowish  luminescence,  long  and 
medium  wave  UV. 

Sheet  No.  1 (Figure  20). 

60  pesetas  ($5  U.S.).  The  lettering  by  offset-lithography  above  the  single  line-engraved  stamp  design  is 
in  red  with  the  background  design  a dark  brown.  The  stamp  design  is  appropriately  in  black.  We  note  a 
sheet  having  a spot  flaw  on  the  neck  of  Columbus;  and  we’ve  seen  it  in  duplicate  but  not  on  all  copies. 

There  is  an  outline  around  the  central  design  except  at  the  bottom  and  there  is  a fair  amount  of  re- 
engraving of  the  central  design  area. 

Sheet  No.  2 (Figure  21). 

a.  60  pesetas  (2c  U.S.).  This  reproduction  is  pretty  good  in  color  but  the  ink  seems  to  have  been  a prob- 
lem by  spreading  a bit.  This  is  compounded  by  a number  of  shifted  transfers  for  this  position  and  sheet  — 
upward  for  the  upper  frame  portion.  We  also  feel  that  the  left  edge  shows  a shifted  transfer  at  times  to  the 
left.  These  are  a little  difficult  to  see  because  of  the  ink  spreading  problem  and  also  what  we  would  call  drag 
to  the  left. 

b.  No  denomination  (3c  U.S.).  The  corrosion  flaw  noted  at  the  base  of  the  main  mast  of  the  ship  on 
the  U.S.  print  is  not  present. 

c.  No  denomination  ($4  U.S.).  The  die  flaw  on  the  U.S.  print  of  an  overlapping  outer  frame  line  is  not 
present. 

Sheet  No.  3. 

a.  60  pesetas  (6c  U.S.).  A shifted  transfer  has  been  noted  to  the  left  at  the  upper  left.  Also  there  is  re- 
engraving, extensively  so. 

b.  No  denomination  (8c  U.S.).  A very  accurate  reproduction  of  the  central  design.  Yes,  there  is  some 
loss  of  detail  but  we  find  no  retouching  or  changes. 

c.  No  denomination  ($3  U.S.).  Again  a very  accurate  reproduction  of  the  central  design  except  for  the 
loss  of  some  detail  and  a blip  at  the  back  of  the  head  of  the  left  figure. 
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Fig.  21.  Spanish  Columbian  souvenir  sheet  equivalent  to  the  2c,  3c,  $4  U.S.  sheet. 


Sheet  No.  4. 

a.  60  pesetas  (10c  U.S.).  Again  for  this  intaglio  printed  stamp  there  is  quite  a bit  of  re-engraving  but 
only  changes  in  details.  For  example,  in  the  foreground  at  the  left  side  of  the  central  scene  the  Spanish  print 
lacks  the  cross-hatching  of  the  original. 

b.  No  denomination  (15c  U.S.).  This  one  is  a rather  good  reproduction  with  a little  more  contrast  than 
the  original  because  of  some  loss  of  detail  but  the  only  real  difference  noted  is  a joining  of  some  of  the  verti- 
cal background  lines  at  the  top  on  the  right  side. 

c.  No  denomination  ($2  U.S.).  Here  there  is  greater  contrast  than  on  the  original  with  a lighter  sky  but 
darker  figures.  Only  a slight  amount  of  re-touching  noted. 

The  offset  images  on  this  sheet  compare  very  well  with  the  engraved  originals,  with  the  bottom  stamp 
design  even  darker  than  the  original  engraved  versions. 

Sheet  No.  5. 

On  this  fifth  sheet  we  noted  the  greatest  misalignment  of  the  offset  images  relative  to  the  intaglio  one; 
still  it  was  just  0.02"  to  the  right  for  the  offsets  under  the  intaglio  print.  So  Spain  did  very  well  from  what 
we’ve  seen  in  registering  the  two  printings  of  the  stamp  designs. 

a.  60  pesetas  (lc  U.S.).  A lot  of  re-engraving  for  the  central  part  with  the  curliques  below  the  numerals 
of  value  on  the  U.S.  lc  eliminated  on  the  Spanish  version.  Some  drag  noted  in  the  vertical  direction  and 
some  cutoff  of  the  print  at  the  lower  left  affecting  the  bottom  of  the  “M”  and  the  period  after  the  “F”  of 
“F.  N.  M.  T.” 

b.  No  denomination  (4c  U.S.).  A very  good  reproduction  of  the  original  with  more  contrast  in  the  sky 
because  of  the  loss  of  some  detail. 

c.  No  denomination  ($1  U.S.).  On  this  one  the  print  is  a bit  light,  but  the  original  was  not  very  dark 
either.  Still,  the  customary  loss  of  detail  doesn’t  help  with  an  ink  that  is  not  very  dark  so  this  print  is  pale. 
The  only  thing  noted  that  was  strengthened  was  the  left  vertical  outline.  Another  difference  is  a diagonal 
colorless  “cut”  across  the  dragging  lower  left  area  of  the  cloak  of  the  right  of  the  two  figures  at  the  left  of 
the  scene. 
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Sheet  No.  6. 

Here  again  Spain  had  an  ink  problem  with  the  intaglio  print  on  this  sheet  but  did  quite  well  on  the  two 
offset-litho  prints. 

a.  60  pesetas  (5c  U.S.).  For  the  5c  U.S.  we  had  four  horizontal  lines  at  the  bottom  of  the  die,  and  only 
three  for  the  original  stamps.  For  all  the  countries  on  these  souvenir  sheets  there  are  essentially  four  lines 
at  the  bottom  for  all  designs.  The  Spanish  engraving  for  this  example  shows  so  much  doubling  that  anyone 
with  a sufficient  power  magnifying  glass  will  have  fun  trying  to  figure  things  out. 

b.  No  denomination  (30c  U.S.).  This  is  a fine  reproduction  of  the  engraved  original.  Little  loss  of  detail 
and  we  picked  up  no  strengthening  for  certain  or  any  alteration. 

c.  No  denomination  (50c  U.S.).  For  this  design  there  is  some  loss  of  detail  and  the  sky  is  clearly  lighter. 
Still,  a pretty  good  job. 

On  all  of  the  Spanish  engraved  stamps  we  find  some  curious  spikes  on  the  upper  part  which 
seem  to  be  constant.  They  are  in  different  directions  in  close  proxmity.  If  it  weren’t  for  this  last 
point,  we  would  consider  them  wiping  drags.  We  tried  to  bring  up  a sample  by  photography  but 
failed  and  so  can  only  say  check  the  two  A’s  of  ESPANA  on  the  stamp  that  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  U.S.  $1.  This  design  provides  the  strongest  examples. 


Comprehensive  Summation 

We  now  come  to  a final  evaluation  of  the  product  of  the  four  countries. 

First  we  present  tables,  comparing  some  of  the  factors  that  one  can  use  in  considering 
production.  We  begin  with  a table  on  the  size  of  the  souvenir  sheets,  based  on  actual  measure- 
ments, not  publicity: 


Table  2.— Sizes  of  Columbian  Souvenir  Sheets 


Country 

United  States 
Italy 
Portugal 
Spain 


Horizontal 

4.38"  to  4.40" 
4.41"  to  4.42" 
4.36"  to  4.37" 
4.21"  to  4.29" 


Vertical 

3.56"  to  3.57" 
3.63"  to  3.68" 
3.58"  to  3.59" 
3.57"  to  3.58" 


As  mentioned  previously,  only  on  the  Spanish  sheets  have  we  found  an  unprinted  border, 
one  of  about  0.02"  wide  on  all  sides  of  each  though  these  don’t  always  show  and  then  only  on 
one  or  two  sides.  Of  course,  we  were  also  able  to  determine  that  the  U.S.  souvenir  sheet  subjects 
were  also  separated  on  the  plates  as  plate-size  prints  were  exhibited  at  the  recent  ASDA  show 
in  New  York  City.  Otherwise  we  are  not  informed  but  suspect  that  such  breaks  between  subjects 
were  typical  for  all  countries  though  not  noted  by  any  off-register  cutting.  Of  course,  since  the 
size  of  the  issued  sheets  depends  upon  a cutting  action  there  is  bound  to  be  variation  in  overall 
size  and  our  measures  in  Table  2 are  only  a sampling. 

Now  another  table  a bit  more  complex  involving  the  size  of  the  stamp  designs  along  with 
two  associations,  viz.:  the  grain  of  the  paper  and  the  method  of  printing. 
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Table  3.— Size  of  the  Columbian  Stamp  Designs 
(In  inches,  horizontal  x vertical,  reading  orientation) 
Grain  of  paper:  H — horizontal,  V— vertical 
Intaglio— line  engraved  intaglio;  Offset— offset-lithography 


U.S.  Denom. 

United  States 

Italy 

Portugal 

Spain 

(V)  Intaglio 

(H)  Intaglio 

(H)  Offset 

(V)  Intaglio  (I)/Offset(0) 

lc 

1.35  x 0.875 

1.375  x 0.89 

1.35x0.88 

1.345  x 0.875(1) 

2c 

1.345  x 0.875 

1.375  x 0.89 

1.355  x 0.88 

1.35  x 0.88(1) 

3c 

1.35  x 0.875 

1.375  x 0.89 

1.355  x 0.88 

1.35  x 0.88(0) 

4c 

1.345  x 0.87 

1.37  x 0.895 

1.35  x 0.88 

1.345  x 0.88(0) 

5c 

1.345  x 0.88 

1.375  x 0.89 

1.355  x 0.885 

1.345  x 0.88(1) 

6c 

1.35  x 0.875 

1.37  x 0.895 

1.35  x 0.88 

1.35  x 0.875(1) 

8c 

1.355  x 0.875 

1.37  x 0.895 

1.355  x 0.88 

1.345  x 0.88(0) 

10c 

1.35  x 0.875 

1.38  x 0.895 

1.355  x 0.88 

1.35  x 0.88(1) 

15c 

1.35  x 0.875 

1.38  x 0.895 

1.355  x 0.88 

1.35  x 0.885(0) 

30c 

1.35  x 0.875 

1.375  x 0.895 

1.355  x 0.885 

1.345  x 0.88(0) 

50c 

1.35  x 0.875 

1.375  x 0.895 

1.355  x 0.885 

1.345  x 0.88(0) 

81 

1.355  x 0.875 

1.375  x 0.895 

1.355  x 0.88 

1.345  x 0.88(0) 

82 

1.35  x 0.875 

1.38  x 0.895 

1.355  x 0.88 

1.345  x 0.88(0) 

83 

1.345  x 0.875 

1.37x0.89 

1.355  x 0.88 

1.345  x 0.88(0) 

84 

1.350  x 0.875 

1.37  x 0.895 

1.355  x 0.88 

1.34x0.88(0) 

85 

1.35  x 0.885* 

1.37  x 0.895 

1.355  x 0.88 

1.345  x 0.88(1) 

* The  grain  of  the  U.S.  $5  is  horizontal,  being  an  exception  to  the  other  denominations. 


To  sum  up  this  somewhat  overpowering  table  with  many  figures,  we  see  that  the  individual 
stamp  sizes  vary  and  this  would  accordingly  make  problems  in  laying  out  plates,  in  printing, 
and  particularly  in  perforating,  with  the  foreign  countries  having  just  as  much  trouble  as  the 
U.S.  except  for  Portugal  which  smoothed  things  out  a big.  The  problem,  of  course,  started  with 
the  size  of  the  original  dies.  Also,  our  measurements  should  not  be  taken  as  completely  accurate. 
They  should  be  considered  as  only  close  approximations.  This  applies  to  measurements  in 
general,  of  course,  but  sometimes  we  forget  this.  Beyond  this  one  can  see  that  only  the  U.S. 
printers  ran  one  of  the  sheets  through  the  press  in  a different  orientation  than  they  did  the  rest 
of  the  sheets.  The  reason  for  this  would  have  been  that  the  printers  would  have  felt  that  this  gave 
a better  product  and  in  fact  for  this  particular  sheet,  the  $5  one,  a U.S.  Postal  Service  employee 
who  was  involved  felt  that  this  was  the  best  rendered  of  all. 

Extracting  more  from  the  table,  the  United  States  and  Spain  wound  up  with  vertically 
grained  souvenir  sheets  (except  for  the  U.S.  $5)  and  the  other  two  countries  produced  horizon- 
tally grained  sheets.  The  United  States  stamps  were  intaglio  printed  to  agree  with  the  originals 
and  Italy  also.  Spain  used  both  intaglio  and  offset  lithography  for  the  stamp  designs  and  one 
can  also  see  that  their  designs  were  consistently  just  a bit  larger  than  any  other  country’s.  The 
other  three  countries  did  not  vary  much  from  each  other  though  Portugal  and  Spain  were  a bit 
longer  in  the  vertical  direction  than  the  U.S.  Ordinarily  the  grain  of  the  paper  has  a significant 
effect  on  the  size  of  the  product  and  while  that  is  true  here  it  doesn’t  seem  as  prominent  as  we 
would  have  expected.  If  the  paper  is  vertically  grained,  the  stamp  designs  should  be  higher  and 
not  as  wide,  and  if  on  horizontally  grained  paper,  they  should  be  shorter  and  wider. 


Conclusions 

As  previously  noted  the  production  of  the  U.S.  sheets  wound  up  with  the  Jeffries  plant  of 
the  American  Bank  Note  Co.  in  Los  Angeles,  CA.  This  was  appropriate  in  view  of  the  predeces- 
sor company  that  did  the  originals  back  in  1892-93.  Still,  we  would  have  to  say  there  is  little  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  today  under  different  owners  though  the  Giori  press  on  which  the 
intaglio  printing  was  performed  for  the  souvenir  sheets  did  come  from  a prior  plant  of  the 
American  Bank  Note  Co.  at  Ramapo,  NJ. 
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Fig.  22.  Combination  showing  of  the  four  countries  reproductions  of  the  original  2c  U.S.  Columbian  stamp. 
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The  U.S.  Postal  Service,  being  the  leader  by  virtue  of  having  the  original  dies  available  as 
used  for  this  trend-setting  set  of  commemorative  stamps  in  1893,  early  established  plans  and 
picked  an  appropriate  designer,  Richard  Scheaff.  Mr.  Schealf  is  a stamp  collector  who  knew  the 
significance  of  the  original  set  of  Columbian  stamps  to  the  U.S.  collector  and  this  was  also  true 
of  Joe  Brockert  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  who  was  also  directly  involved. 

The  other  three  countries  were  appropriate  because  of  their  association  with  Columbus 
and  the  “discovery”  of  America  by  Europeans.  (Of  course,  it  wasn’t  a discovery  to  the  human 
race  — not  when  you  consider  that  there  was  already  a population  in  America  of  people  in  the 
millions!)  In  any  event,  our  story  has  related  only  to  the  joint  issues  of  six  small  sheets  by  the 
countries  of  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  United  States. 

All  sheets,  regardless  of  country,  are  close  to  each  other  in  overall  size  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  printed  stamp  designs.  When  it  comes  to  the  background  designs,  Italy  made  the  figures, 
etc.  a bit  larger  but  the  other  three  countries  were  essentially  the  same  yet  the  coverage  is  a bit 
different.  The  one  design  that  in  our  opinion  presents  the  best  equality  for  comparison  is  the  one 
with  the  landing  of  Columbus  (the  2c  U.S.,  500  lire  Italian,  260  escudos  Portugal,  and  the  60 
pesetas  Spain).  Figure  22. 

Overall  our  rating  of  the  sets  of  sheets  is  that  the  U.S.  batch  is  clearly  the  best.  The  engraved 
prints  are  nice  and  sharp,  show  fine  color,  and  because  of  dry  printing  and  superior  inks  are 
much  better  than  the  originals  of  1893.  The  U.S.  offset  printing  is  dark  and  of  good  solid  color, 
too.  We  would  rate  Spain  next  but  then  we  have  a problem  between  Italy  and  Portugal  because 
we  are  comparing  “apples  and  oranges”;  that  is,  two  different  printing  methods,  line-engraved 
intaglio  and  offset  lithography.  We  tend  to  give  the  edge  to  Portugal  from  their  accurate 
reproductions  despite  their  enlargements  but  we  have  to  admire  the  Italians  for  their  engraving 
tour  de  force.  However,  we  tend  to  fault  the  Italian  reproductions  as  we  feel  that  they  did  too 
much  re-engraving,  thereby  losing  contrast  and  subtle  details.  Perhaps  they  had  some  problem 
that  is  not  evident  to  us  even  though  they  were  the  only  country  to  be  sent  the  original  dies  and 
so  should  have  had  the  best  shot— at  least  next  to  our  people. 

Of  course,  this  issue  is  almost  like  the  omnibus  issues  of  recent  years  for  NATO,  etc.  They 
are  always  interesting  to  check  on  how  similar  designs  have  been  handled  by  different  printers 
and  printing  methods.  Comparisons  can  be  fun  but  also  seemingly  harsh  in  some  respects  for 
one  has  to  realize  that  each  country  is  dependent  on  its  equipment,  personnel,  and  other 
resources,  and  one  should  try  to  understand  that  their  problems  will  differ.  One  can  be  critical 
but  not  intentionally  negative.  For  example,  consider  the  original  U.S.  engravings  in  this  case. 
We  could  take  each  one  and  point  out  the  die  flaws  and  the  corrosion  spots  and  other  faults  but 
they  really  aren’t  important  in  the  final  analysis.  We  think  the  more  amazing  thing  here  was  get- 
ting these  four  countries  to  get  together  in  putting  out  this  unusual  joint  issue. 

The  occasion  of  the  500th  anniversary  of  the  first  Columbus  voyage  to  the  co-called  “New 
World”  has  been  the  trigger  for  many  other  events  and  issues  besides  those  we  ve  covered.  We 
find  it  impractical  to  mention  all  of  them  but  shall  note  a few.  St.  Vincent,  for  example,  as  a first, 
issued  a set  of  stamps  in  1991  reproducing  the  original  U.S.  Columbian  stamps.  Then  American 
Bank  Note  Commemoratives,  Inc.  issued  several  souvenir  cards  in  1992.  This  included  one  for 
the  World  Columbian  Stamp  Expo  in  May  1992  comprising  a large  reproduction  of  the  lc 
Columbian  by  offset  lithography  for  the  border  but  using  an  enlarged  engraved  version  of  the 
appropriate  center  which  they  credit  to  about  1870  by  the  National  Bank  Note  Co.  They  also 
put  out  an  earlier  card  for  INTERPEX  ’92,  March  12-15,  1992.  This  had  an  engraved  die-type 
print  of  a 25-centavo  stamp  of  Venezuela  that  was  issued  in  1892  which  looks  like  the  U.S. 
Columbians.  The  scene  shown  is  another  version  of  the  landing  of  Columbus  in  the  “new 
world.”  In  addition  to  these,  ABN  Commemoratives,  Inc.  also  put  out  a special  portfolio  with 
a complete  set  of  the  six  U.S.  souvenir  sheets  and  a print  from  still  another  engraved  version  of 
the  landing  of  Columbus.  On  top  of  these  there  was  also  another  card  by  ABN  C ommemora- 
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Fig.  23.  Enlargements  of  the  U.S.  Columbians  showing  the  high  quality  work  of  today’s  security  printers. 
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Fig.  23.  Concluded 
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tives  reproducing  a 1921  stamp  of  Costa  Rica  with  a portrait  of  Columbus.  This  card  was  issued 
for  the  World  Columbian  Stamp  Expo  held  in  May  1992  at  Rosemont,  IL. 

There  were  issues  by  others,  of  course,  including  a set  of  souvenir  cards  by  the  American 
Stamp  Dealers’  Association  reproducing  by  offset  lithography  the  U.S.  Columbian  set,  but  we 
feel  that  the  ABN  association  is  the  more  of  interest  considering  their  1892-93  history.  In  addi- 
tion to  souvenir  cards  there  have  been  many  stamp  issues  honoring  the  Columbus  anniversary 
but  so  many  that  they  are  just  beyond  the  scope  of  what  we  can  handle. 
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Corrections  to  First  Installment  in  Vol.  49,  No.  4,  Whole  No.  196: 

P.  167.  Last  line  of  first  paragraph  should  read:  “year;  and  it  was  also  a small-sized  stamp.’’ 

P.  186.  The  beginning  of  the  first  line  of  the  fourth  paragraph  under  the  heading  of  “Counter- 
feits” should  read:  “The  German  wwoverprinted  example  (Figure  6)  . . . .” 

P.  187.  The  caption  for  Figure  6 should  read:  “German  ^overprinted  facsimile.” 
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Unusual  Hand-Drawn  Essays  for  Bank  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  Notes 

from  the  Fred  Grill  Collection 

recent  acquisition  for  the  Fred  Grill  collections  consists  of  five  full-sized,  hand  drawn 
essays  or  artist’s  concepts  for  the  scarce  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Prince  Edward  Island  in 

Canada.  That  was  the  first  bank  incorporated  under  provincial  charter  in  the  colony 

and  was  established  in  1856  at  Charlotte  Town.  The  essays  are  all  for  the  pound/shillings/pence 
issue  of  1856-68.  Although  they  bear  no  imprint,  it  is  known  that  the  1856-57  emissions  were 
printed  by  the  New  England  Bank  Note  Co.,  Boston,  and  Rawdon,  Wright,  Hatch  & Edson  of 
New  York.  The  later  issues  also  carried  the  American  Bank  Note  Co.  monogram,  reflecting  the 
1858  formation  of  the  latter  concern. 

A comparison  of  the  individual  denominations  with  the  notes  illustrated  in  the  standard 
references  shows  a remarkable  resemblance  of  format  in  most  instances.  The  artist  must  have 
sketched  in  the  design  of  standard  vignettes  already  existing  on  stock  dies  to  create  an  impres- 
sion of  the  appearance  of  the  finished  note  for  the  benefit  of  the  customer.  However,  the  design 
of  the  counters  for  the  denominations  on  either  side  of  the  center  vignettes  and  at  the  sides  and 
bottoms  are  quite  different  from  the  final  product,  particularly  for  the  pound  values. 

Reinforcing  the  preliminary,  working  nature  of  these  essay  drawings  are  several  handwrit- 
ten notations  regarding  the  wording  of  the  obligation  and  the  officer  titles.  These  faint  notations 
do  not  show  up  in  the  illustrations  here.  For  example,  in  all  but  the  10  shilling  design,  the  words 
“promise  to  pay  ...  to  the  Bearer  on  Demand”  are  crossed  out  and  the  words  “will  pay  Bearer 
on  Demand”  substituted.  Also,  the  instruction  “more  room”  is  written  in  at  the  bottom  in  the 
spaces  for  the  signatures.  In  addition,  the  ribbon  bearing  the  words  “The  President  Directers 
and  Company  of  the”  at  the  top  of  each  essay  was  not  included  in  the  final  design. 

The  individual  characteristics  of  each  of  the  issues  are  as  follows: 

Pick  S 1922— 5 shillings— The  principal  essay  vignette  consists  of  two  allegorical  female  figures 
seated  on  a chest  and  cornucopia  respectively,  with  a heraldic  shield  between  them.  On  the 
issued  note  there  is  just  a single  female  figure  with  cattle  and  a dog.  But  both  versions  have  a 
subsidiary  vignette  at  the  left  center  of  a vessel  under  full  sail  moving  toward  the  viewer. 
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Pick  57923— 10  shillings— The  principal  vignette  is  the  same  on  both  versions— a farmer  plow- 
ing with  a team  of  two  horses,  one  white,  one  black.  On  the  issued  note  there  is  a small  sailing 
ship  vignette  at  bottom  center,  while  on  the  essay  this  space  is  occupied  by  a counter  bearing 
the  denomination. 

Pick  S1924—X  pound— The  principal  vignette  is  the  same  on  both  versions— a seated  allegori- 
cal figure  of  “agriculture”  with  a sheaf  of  grain  leaning  on  a shield  and  with  a sailing  ship  in  the 
background. 


Pick  SJ928—2  pounds,  the  1859-63  issue  with  ABN  monogram  added  to  the  finished  design  - 
The  vignettes  differ  completely  on  the  two  versions.  The  issued  note  has  a familiar  engraving  of 
a seated  farmer  with  produce.  At  bottom  center  is  a small  sailing  ship  vignette.  A slightly  differ- 
ent version  of  the  latter  appears  on  the  essay,  but  the  principal  distinction  of  the  essay  lies  in  the 
use  of  three  intermediate-sized  vignettes.  At  center  is  a smallish  version  of  Britannia  in  a circle, 
flanked  at  left  by  some  sort  of  seal  with  an  agricultural  scene  surrounded  by  the  denomination 
repeated  in  words,  and  at  right  by  St.  George  slaying  the  dragon.  The  denomination  and  coun- 
ters on  the  essay  are  very  large. 
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Pick  S1925  — 5 pounds— This  is  the  most  “philatelic”  of  the  designs  and  its  concept  closely 
parallels  that  of  the  issued  note.  At  the  left  is  the  familiar  Queen  Victoria  Chalon  portrait  used 
on  so  many  British  colonial  stamps,  and  on  the  right,  her  prince  consort  in  a version  somewhat 
different  from  that  seen  on  Canada  Scott  types  A2  and  A9  and  Newfoundland  All.  In  the  center 
is  the  royal  crest. 

In  general,  one  can  observe  that  the  design  progression  for  all  denominations  went  from 
the  more  elaborate,  crowded  essays  to  the  more  subdued,  uncluttered  issued  notes.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  essays  give  no  hint  as  to  the  identity  of  the  designer,  and  one  wonders  whether  he 
made  similar  essays  for  other  clients  of  his  bank  note  company.  This  is  one  area  of  collecting 
that  is  as  yet  unexplored. 
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Finished  printer’s  multicolored  proof  print  without  serial  numbers  and  signatures  for  the  10 
sucres  first  issue  (top)  and  second  issue  (bottom). 


American  Bank  Note  Archives  Yield 
Development  Material  for 
Central  Bank  of  Ecuador  Notes 

by  BARBARA  R.  MUELLER 

PS  syngraphic  enthusiast  Fred  Grill  has  turned  up  an  interesting  group  of  items  obvi- 
ously from  the  American  Bank  Note  Co.  archives  related  to  the  second  issue  of  the 

Central  Bank  of  Ecuador.  Such  items  were  described  as  “development  and  production 

file  materials”  in  the  catalogs  of  the  Christie’s  auction  sales  of  the  archives  held  in  1990-1991. 
However,  a perusal  of  the  catalogs  fails  to  yield  any  specific  lots  that  included  this  material. 
Perhaps  it  came  from  the  large  grab-bag  lots  of  miscellaneous  artwork,  proof  prints,  and  index 
card  proofs. 

At  any  rate,  included  were  printer’s  proof  notes1  of  the  aforementioned  second  issue.  Pick 
numbers  91-95,  1940-1949,  plus  three  of  the  first  issue,  1928-1938,  Pick  85  and  87,  as  well  as  the 
development  materials.  Both  issues  feature  elaborate  vignettes  of  symbolic  female  figures.  One 
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Finished  printer’s  multicolored  proof  print  without  serial  numbers  and  signatures  for  the  50  sucres  first 
issue  (top)  and  second  issue  (bottom).  The  latter  has  an  added  line  of  inscription  over  the  woman’s  head, 
with  the  first  line  slightly  smaller  than  on  the  first  issue. 


of  these,  for  the  50  sucres  denomination,  was  identified  by  Dr.  Glenn  Jackson  and  Dan 
Loizeaux  as  the  work  of  E.T.  Loizeaux,  an  ABN  engraver  from  1892  to  1946.1 2  From  the  general 
style  of  the  other  denominations,  it  appears  that  he  may  have  had  a hand  in  them  too. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  first  and  second  issues  lies  in  the  inscription  for  the 
amount  of  authorized  capital.  On  the  first  issue  this  appears  as  “CAPITAL  AUTORIZADO 
10,000,000  SUCRES”  while  on  the  second  it  is  “20,000,000  SUCRES.”  There  are  a few  other 
minor  differences,  one  being  in  the  panel  for  the  denomination  in  words,  which  is  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  face  design  for  the  first  issue;  it  was  moved  up  to  allow  more  room  for  signatures 
on  the  second  issue. 

All  in  all,  this  group  is  illustrative  of  the  time-consuming  work  that  goes  into  such  an 
elaborate  engraved  bank  note. 

1.  The  definition  of  printer’s  proof  note  is  based  on  the  article  “The  Definition  of  Essay,  Proof,  and  Speci- 
men Notes;  including  Cancelled,  Unissued,  and  Unfinished  Notes;  and  Samples,”  by  John  G.  Hum- 
phris,  The  Essay-Proof  Journal  No.  149,  Vol.  38,  No.  1,  Winter  1981,  pp.  6-20. 

2.  See  the  article  “E.T.  Loizeaux,  American  Bank  Note  Artist”  in  The  Essay-Proof  Journal,  No.  175,  Vol. 
44,  No.  3,  Third  quarter  1987. 
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5 sucres  second  issue  multicolored  printer’s  proof  with  series  of  red  zeros  pasted  on.  Capital  authorized  is 
10,000,000  sucres.  OK’d  “with  alterations”  on  Dec.  27, 1938  and  signed  by  the  president  of  the  bank.  The  altera- 
tions were  indicated  on  an  overlay  transparent  sheet  as  indicated  here  and  were  made  by  pasting  new  legends 
over  old. 


>VWi:Ut<'AN  HAKK  N«m-  rtIMI'.WV 


Finished  printer’s  multicolored  proof  print  without  serial  numbers  and  signatures  for  the  20  sucres 

second  issues. 
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5 sucres  second  issue.  Another  multicolored  printer’s  proof. 


f OH  ApFnOV'Av. 


7 


i 


5 sucres  second  issue  grayish  black  printer’s  proof  dated  Jan.  18,  1939  and  stamped  “FOR  APPROVAL."  This 
has  none  of  the  multicolored  background  tints  but  the  correct  20,000,000  capital  amount. 
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ABN  file  card  record  for  the  development  of  the  design  and  proofing  of  the  5 sucres  and  100  sucres  second  issue, 


JBCXTA2X3H  - IBUTCO  CBITTH1L  SSL  ECUlDOit  5 Sucres  IMPS  142,857  DEl_  See  below*  order  no.  ?*10548 
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ABN  file  card  record  for  transferring  the  plates  for  the  5 and  100  sucre  second  issue  notes,  face  and  back 
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100  sucres  second  issue  printer’s  proof  in  black,  with  guilloche  behind  the  vignette  not  colored  but  indicated. 
This  appears  to  be  a combination  of  a pasted-in  vignette  and  hand-printed  inscriptions.  Note  the  corrections 
indicated,  the  OK  on  Dec.  22,  1938,  and  the  mystery  date  of  Dec.  30,  1937  at  the  top  of  the  mounting  card. 


K)R  APPRO VAc 

A LT E RAT  i ON 


100  sucres  second  issue  grayish  black  printer’s  proof  without  the  guilloche  and  described  as  “FOR 
APPROVAL/ALTERATION.”  Approved  date  is  Jan.  13,  1939,  so  evidently  an  entire  two-year  period  was 
required  for  the  development  of  this  design. 
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Corrosion  Damage  on  U.S.  Post  Office  Die  138 
as  Used  in  the  1915  Small  Die  Proof  Printing 

by  RONALD  A.  BURNS 

HE  American  Bank  Note  Co.  die  of  the  3c  re-engraved  stamp  of  1881  showed  corrosion 
(rust)  damage  when  it  was  brought  out  of  storage  by  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 

Printing  for  the  1915  printing  of  the  Panama-Pacific  small  die  proofs.  This  is  evident  in 

the  area  above  the  “C’  of  “CENTS”  and  in  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  “C”  itself  and  also  in  the 
middle  of  the  “E”  of  “CENTS.”  There  are  spots  of  color  either  green  or  vermilion  in  what 
should  be  white  areas  of  the  stamp  design.  In  the  past  few  years  I have  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  three  copies  of  Scott  no.  207P2a  and  one  copy  of  no.  214P2a  and  all  four  prints  showed  the 
same  colored  marks  in  the  “CE”  of  “CENTS”  area. 

In  May  1992  I wrote  to  James  Bruns,  curator  at  the  Smithsonian’s  National  Postal 
Museum,  about  this  rust  damage  on  P.O.  Die  138  and  sent  along  photos  of  the  marks.  Mr.  Bruns 
asked  Joseph  Geraci,  the  Museum  Specialist,  to  examine  the  3c  banknotes  in  their  Panama- 
Pacific  small  die  proofs.  On  July  3,  1992,  Mr.  Geraci  replied  as  follows: 

“We  have  examined  all  the  3c  banknote  stamps  included  in  our  1915  Panama-Pacific  proof 
book  and  find  that  the  3c  stamps  in  the  1870-71  space,  the  1881  space  and  the  1887-88  vermilion 
space  all  display  this  same  pattern  of  color  marks  on  the  “CE”  of  “CENTS.”  We  agree  with  both 
of  your  premises:  the  color  marks  appear  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  rust  on  the  die  and  from 
the  appearance  of  the  stamps,  the  die  used  was  probably  the  last  die,  which  was  the  one 
reworked  by  the  American  Bank  Note  Company. 

“We  also  examined  other  3c  die  and  plate  proofs  in  other  areas  and  collections  of  the 
National  Philatelic  Collection  for  this  same  pattern  of  color  marks.  The  only  other  place  we 
found  these  color  marks  was  on  a 3c  green  (die  proof?)  included  in  a framed  and  mounted  col- 


Fig.  1.  1915  small  die  proof  (207P2a)  from  P.O.  die  138  showing  rust  damage  in  “CE”  of  "C  ENTS? 
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Fig.  2.  3c  vermilion  bank  notes  small  die  proofs,  1.  to  r.:  1903  (214P2);  1912-13  (214P2b);  1915  (214P2a). 

lage  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  for  the  Post  Office  Department  around 
1939-40.” 

A big  surprise  to  me  in  the  above  letter  was  that  all  three  of  the  3c  banknotes  in  the  1915 
Panama-Pacific  small  die  proof  section  of  the  National  Collection  were  from  P.O.  Die  138. 1 had 
expected  that  the  1870-71  space  would  have  been  filled  by  a print  from  the  Continental  Bank 
Note  Co.  die  now  known  as  P.O.  Die  137.  For  the  1903  Roosevelt  presentation  books  the  Con- 
tinental die  was  used  in  green  and  the  American  die  in  green  and  vermilion,  and,  of  course,  nei- 
ther die  showed  any  corrosion  damage.  (In  some  of  the  1903  books  the  two  green  3c  banknotes 
were  transposed  with  the  American  die  in  the  1870  set  and  the  Continental  die  in  the  1882  re- 
engraved set.) 

Could  this  have  also  happened  when  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  delivered  its 
two  sets  of  the  1915  small  die  proofs,  with  the  Smithsonian  getting  both  green  American  die 
proofs  (207P2a)  and  the  Post  Office  Department  getting  the  Continental  die  proofs  (158P2a)? 
Perhaps  the  Continentals  ended  up  in  the  three-plus  sets  of  remainders  that  in  the  early  1930s 
showed  up  in  the  Hugh  Southgate  collection?  Or  was  any  Continental  (158P2a)  even  made  in 
1915?  I have  yet  to  see  one  even  though  the  Scott  Specialized  Catalogue  lists  it. 

Mr.  Geraci  also  wrote  in  his  July  3rd  letter  that  my  statement  about  “a  rare  1912-13  special 
presentation  book”  came  as  a surprise  to  him  and  Mr.  Bruns  and  “we  would  welcome  further 
information  about  this  book.” 

That  statement  referred  to  an  item  in  the  April  24,  1991  public  auction  of  Richard  Wolffers 
Auctions,  Inc.  of  San  Francisco.  Lot  1030  is  described  as  follows: 

3c  blue,  small  die  proof  from  the  rare  1912-13  special  presentation  book,  in  the  Re-issue  color, 

very  fine,  with  1990  P.F.  certificate.  The  listed  Scott  catalog  value  is  for  the  more  frequently 

encountered  1915  printing.  The  3c  value  is  unique  in  this  format.  Scott  No.  114P2a. 

The  so-called  presentation  book  referred  to  above  enters  the  picture  for  the  3c  banknotes 
because  if  it  actually  did  exist,  it  could  account  for  some  other  variations  I have  noted.  For 
example,  I have  a 3c  vermilion  with  large  margins  (4-5  mm.)  as  typical  of  the  1903  Roosevelt 
small  die  proofs  but  it  is  on  the  cream  colored  paper  seen  on  the  1915  Panama-Pacifics  and  it 
is  a color  that  shows  a little  more  red  than  the  1903  prints.  Most  important,  it  has  no  rust  spots, 
indicating  that  it  was  printed  before  1915  and  perhaps  after  1903.  So  attributing  its  provenance 
to  a hypothetical  1912-13  book  came  to  my  mind. 

There  are  problems,  however.  I have  not  been  able  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  person 
who  did  the  auction  catalog  description;  it  seems  he  is  no  longer  with  Wolffers.  So  I cannot 
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Fig.  3.  1903  Roosevelt  proof  (207P2)  from  P.O.  die  138  before  rust  damage. 


determine  his  basis  for  the  description.  However,  the  accuracy  of  his  write-ups  may  be  ques- 
tioned since  the  descriptions  for  lots  1029  and  1031-33  refer  to  a “1915  Panama  Pacific  album” 
when  there  wasn’t  one  outside  of  Post  Office  Department  archives,  the  present  whereabouts  of 
which  is  unknown. 

I have  not  seen  any  mounted  pages  from  the  alleged  book,  only  loose  small  die  proofs  that 
do  not  match  the  1903  or  1915  printings.  But  there  is  evidence  that  they  may  have  been  glue 
mounted  to  pages.  On  the  back  of  my  copy  and  some  of  the  others  there  is  an  offset  of  pencil 
marks  in  the  form  of  a square  smaller  than  the  proofs  probably  drawn  on  the  pages  to  indicate 
the  mounting  position.  This  type  of  pencil  offset  mark  also  appears  on  the  backs  of  1903  proofs 
that  have  been  removed  from  the  gray  card  pages. 

Another  element  in  the  picture  comes  from  the  Siegel  Auction  galleries  sale  of  the  Morton 
Dean  Joyce  collection  featuring  the  remainder  of  the  Brazer  holdings,  June  27-29,  1990  (the 
source  of  my  copy  of  the  3c  vermilion  described  above).  It  had  at  least  13  examples  of  these 
different  small  die  proofs  with  the  large  (4-5  mm.)  margins  on  the  cream  colored  paper.  These 
were  the  1861  lc,  15c  and  30c;  the  1869  3c,  10c,  and  90c;  the  1883  2c  (210)  plus  small  die  proofs 
of  Scott  nos.  211-215  and  217  that  were  sold  as  1903  Roosevelt  proofs  but  now  have  received 
Philatelic  Foundation  certificates  as  Panama-Pacific  proofs.  Lot  numbers  are:  518,  541,  568,  912, 
928,  964,  1435,  1444,  1454,  1457,  1463,  1466,  and  1473.  Lot  1463  is  the  copy  I now  own.  Lot  912 
may  be  the  one  sold  again  in  the  Wolffers  sale  as  lot  1030. 

A number  of  other  small  die  proofs  in  this  auction  that  were  not  on  the  gray  card  of  the 
1903  printing  should  be  looked  at  a little  more  closely  to  see  if  they  are  on  the  cream  colored 
paper  of  1915  and  not  the  white  wove  of  1903.  If  all  this  information  is  correct,  then  Brazer  had 
pieces  of  this  alleged  1912-13  book  in  his  stock  when  he  died  in  1956. 

At  any  rate,  the  rust  spots  on  the  3c  banknote  proofs  or  lack  thereof  should  be  of  help  in 
pinpointing  the  dates  of  the  various  printings,  of  which  there  may  have  been  more  than  we  real- 
ize. As  George  Brett  notes  in  an  analysis  of  my  theses,  “Our  records  of  ‘proofs’  are  murky  as 
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it  is  and  while  in  the  end  this  ‘presentation  book’  may  be  established,  right  now  it  needs  con- 
siderable bolstering.  Proofs  have  been  dispensed  in  several  different  forms  such  as  being 
mounted  or  unmounted,  and  when  mounted  as  an  exhibit  on  sheets  or  panels,  or  in  albums.  So 
a ‘presentation  album’  is  necessarily  special  and  normally  specifically  marked  for  the  recipient.” 

In  the  lengthy  study  by  James  H.  Bruns  on  the  scarcity  of  Panama-Pacific  proofs  referenced 
herein,  he  noted  on  page  422  of  the  September  1988  issue  of  The  United  States  Specialist  that 
his  study  “has  not  dealt  with  the  ‘color  variations’  of  Panama-Pacific  die  proofs  that  are  now 
being  claimed  by  some  to  exist,  as  there  is  no  positive  association  for  them  in  connection  with 
the  1915  printing.  These  might  very  well  be  proofs  printed  much  later,  perhaps  for  the  Texas 
Centennial  Exhibition  in  the  mid-1930’s,  when  another  complete  set  of  proofs  was  produced  for 
exhibition  purposes.  Those  owning  or  dealing  in  this  material  may  wish  to  properly  document 
such  material.” 

My  comments  on  these  small  die  proofs  are  preliminary  and  are  meant  to  alert  collectors 
to  the  fact  that  other  small  die  proofs  are  out  there  that  are  not  yet  listed  in  Scott.  Anyone  who 
has  information  or  questions  may  write  to  me  at  P.O.  Box  “A”,  Shelbyville,  IN  46176-0316. 
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Scott  1093-1978— portrait  of 
Dr.  Lise  Meitner. 
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Scott  1126  — 1979  — portrait  of  Scott  992  — 1974— portrait  of 
Jodok  Fink.  Franz  Anton  Maulbertsch. 
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Scott  1000— 1974— portrait  of 
Dr.  Ferdinand  Ritter  von 
Hebra. 
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Scott  836  — 1969  — Interparliamentary 
Union  Conference. 


Kurt  Leitgeb,  Austrian  Engraver  of 
Stamps  and  Bank  Notes 

by  GENE  HESSLER 

(This  is  the  seventh  in  a series  of  articles  about  bank  note  and  postage  stamp  engravers  that  the  author  met 
during  a trip  to  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Austria  in  1990.) 

Kurt  Leitgeb  is  one  of  three  engravers  at  the  security  printing  works  of  the  Austrian 
National  Bank  in  Vienna.  He  was  born  on  23  April  1939  in  Iserlohn/Westfalia,  Germany.  After 
World  War  II,  when  his  father  was  released  from  Russian  captivity,  the  family  moved  to  Vienna, 
Austria.  At  age  10  Kurt  Leitgeb  entered  the  Volkschule;  three  years  later  he  entered  the  Gym- 
nasium, our  high  school  equivalent. 

When  Mr.  Leitgeb  moved  to  the  next  level  of  his  education,  with  an  interest  in  art  he 
decided  to  enter  a specialty  school  for  engravers.  After  three  years  there,  he  entered  a different 
school  for  advanced  engravers. 

In  1959,  he  was  selected  to  begin  his  apprenticeship  at  the  Austrian  National  Bank.  In  1967, 
the  same  year  he  married,  Mr.  Leitgeb  engraved  his  first  postage  stamps.  Since  then  his  list  of 
postage  stamps  number  about  a hundred,  including  stamps  for  other  countries. 
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Example  of  another  engraving  by 
Leitgeb. 


Mr.  Leitgeb’s  Austrian  bank  note  engravings  include:  20  schilling  (back),  P147;  50  schilling, 
P149;  100  schilling,  P150;  and  5,000  schilling  (back),  P153. 

During  my  visit  I saw  some  preliminary  designs  for  future  Austrian  bank  notes.  When 
designs  are  approved,  we  can  look  forward  to  some  engraving  from  the  expert  hand  of  Kurt 
Leitgeb. 


A Selection  of  Austrian  Postage  Stamps 
Engraved  by  Kurt  Leitgeb 

Scott  Numbering 

817/A296;  836/A303;  840b/A306;  871/A325;  /A324;  894/A341;  909-910/A353;  926/A365;  941/A378;  926/A365; 
948/A385;  949/A386;  992/A409;  999/A416;  1000/A417;  1017/A433;  1021/A437;  1033/A449;  1052/A449; 
1093/A505;  1117/A517;  1126/A526;  1147/A547;  1148/A548;  1175/A573;  1205/A603;  1220/A618;  1225/A621; 
1235/A631;  1248/A644;  1255/A651;  1263/A659;  1270/A666;  1278/A674;  1279/A675;  1295/A685;  1415/A784; 
1416/A785;  1419/A788;  1430/A798;  1436/A804;  1445/A813;  1449/A817;  1463/A831;  B339/SP195 

Postage  Stamps  for  Other  Countries 

Vatican 

713-714/A211 

Luxembourg 

710/A258;  713/A258;  778/A286;  779/A286;  792/A294;  793/A294;  794/A294;  801/A301;  860-862/A326. 
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Two  old-timers:  Thomas  F.  Morris,  Jr.,  left,  and  Adrien 
Boutrelle,  right.  Boutrelle  was  considered  to  be  the  best 
philatelic  photographer  ever. 


COMPREHENSIVE  STOCK  OF 

U.S.  (and  few  B.N.A.)  ESSAYS 

(especially  1851-57,  1869  and  Banknotes) 
and  PROOFS  (including  Trial  Colors) 
and  SPECIMEN  Overprints 
Available  to  you  an  approval 
Your  specific  want  list  appreciated. 

Installment  Payment  Terms  If  Desired 
(No  Interest  or  Carrying  Charges) 

JACK  E.  MOLESWORTH,  INC. 

88  BEACON  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02108 
Phone  (617)  523-2522 

CSA  APS  EPS 
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Sooner  or  later — 
you  will  probably  give 
consideration  to  the  sale 
of  your  collection.  When 
you  do,  why  not  contact  a 
leader  in  your  field.  . . . 


700  SPRINGMILL  STREET  /] 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO  44903 


ni  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiillillllllllllllliilllllllllllillilllllllllillllililiiillilliiiiiiliiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimHiiimmiiirT: 


I BUYING  & SELLING  . 

X nuiTen  ctatcc  K 


UNITED  STATES 


Excellent  Stock  of  U.S. 
Proofs,  Trial  Color  Proofs, 
Essays  and  B-O-B. 

SEND  $1.00  IN  POSTAGE 
FOR  MY  15  PAGE  PRICE  LIST! 


WILLIAM  S.  LANGS 

P.O.  Box  46 
New  Milford,  NJ  07646 
Ph.201-836-0880  • FAX  201-801-0460 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  AUCTIONS? 

Everything  you  need  to  know  about  auctioning  your  philatelic 
property  through  Harmers  and  the  many  other  unique  services 
we  offer  are  detailed  in  our  brochure  “Philatelic  Selling.”  It  is  yours 
for  the  asking! 


RESERVE  YOUR  SPACE  NOW  FOR  OUR  1992-1993  AUCTION  SEASON 


THE  THREE  HARMER  OPTIONS 
AUCTION  • PRIVATE  TREATY  • DIRECT  PURCHASE 

Write  now  and  request  the  most  informative  booklet  in  Philately,  or  contact 
Jack  LaCalamito  or  Richard  Debney  on  our  Sellers  Number  1-800-223-6076. 

H.R.  HARMER  INC. 

International  Stamp  Auctioneers 
14  EAST  33rd  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10016 
Telephone:  (212)  532-3700 

Minimum  Market  Value  $2,000  Auction,  $1,000  Private  Treaty  and  Direct  Purchase 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  THE  DALE/LICHTENSTEIN  COLLEC  HONS 

Sales  to  date  $11,500,000.00 


